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AGRICULTURAL. | 


FLIP FI FIFI GF IF I III III I III 
Mistakes in Green Manuring. 


lt is sometimes aseumed that the plowing | 
onder of vegetation grown on land must | 
ilways bea benefit to it. Bat this is not 
the invariable result. There are some con- | 
ditions when to put a large mass of green 
herbage under the soll to ferment may be 
and Is positively injurious. There are many 
kinds of green manures with wide diversity 
in their ability to furnish plant food. 
Only those that contain nitrogenous 
matter to be converted into ammonia by 
fermentation are always helpful, and even 
with these the good effect is often largely 
neutralised by the exeess of water which 
they contain. All green vegetation that is 
suitable for plowing under as manure is 
fully 80 per cent. water. If the land is 
already saturated with water and the green 
herbage is mainly carbon, a slow fermen- 
tation takes place which develops what is 
knownas humicacid. This isa poison to) 
the roots of all bat the lowest order of 
plants, as is seen,by the impossibility of 
growing anything excepting reeds, mosses 
and other coarse herbage on wet land until 
alter it has been thoroughly underdrained. 
Warmth and light are essential in devel- 
oping and making available what plant 
food the soll contains. But on much swamp 
land there is little evidence that there are the 
mineral and nitrogenous plant food, which 
make soil fertile, to be developed. To grow 
on black muck land a taass of vegetable 
matter to be turned under isa clear waste. 
All the carbon it contains can be saved by 
feeding it to stock and thus turning it into 
warmthand fat, and the excrement after 
ail this bulky matter has been passed 
through the stomach usually contains 
more available fertility than the whole 
mass would do if turned under the 
soll to ferment. On dry, sandy and 
gravelly solle large growths of carbon- 
aceous vegetables may prove an advantage, 
as they will supply water, and the carbonic 
acid gas that they throw off while ferment- 
ing will probably not bain excess of what 
the land needs. Bat wherever the soil is 
black with partly decayed humus, to plow 
ander more vegetable matter to add to It Is | 
a clear waste of what, at the least, is more 
valuable as food than as a fertilizer. 
[tis the belief of many farmers that all | 
green manures, excepting weeds, which | 
should be destroyed as soon as they can be | 
seen and left to rot in the soll, is a wastefal | 
way to fertilize land. Even the clover and 
other leguminous plants which gather nitro- 
gen from confined air in the sollare worth | 
much more to feed than to grow and plow) 
under. When we cut the clover end peas to | 
feed them they leave a large part of their | 
fertility in the soll when their roots decay. 
Clover is especially valuable to be fed with | 
rach @ carbonaceous grain as corn, which is 
our greatest grain staple. The uses of clover | 
as & food for all kinds of stock that are) 
largely corn fed are now better anderstood | 
‘an ever before, and the time is soon) 
ming when good farmers will no more 
‘ink of plowing ander a large growth of 
ver to fertilize their land than they | 
vould plow ander a grain orop for the same 
» Urpose, 

All green manures have to be plowed | 
ler so late in the season to beat their 

t, that even if they develop fertility it is 
aully washed away by rains the following 
winter, ‘lhls was the fact with the waste- 

| practice of sammer fallowing by ploe#- 

& onder clover in May or Jane for wheat 

se |} used to be practised in wheat-growing 
gions, This did indeed fill the soll with 
W iat the wheat plant required, Bat it was) 
vestefal jastthe same, The wheat plant) 
/k only a very small part of the fertility 
‘eveloped by the sammer cultivation, and 
S\l the rest or almost all was washed 
away by rains and melting snow the 
following winter, In many cases where) 
‘soond growth clover was plowed under 
‘o Make an extra large wheat crop there | 
*¢ more wheat on land where the second | 
rowth wasont off for seed and only the 
008 were plowed ander, It is true ibe 
winter was a bad one for wheat, being very 
wetand Alling the soll with water so that 
the more vegetable matter the soll had the 
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more water it could hold. 
underdraining, 
rotted the roots that before spring came the 
wheut roots were all on the surface and 
the field was plowed and sown with oats in 
the spring. The clover made the injary 
worse, and since then farmers hava learned 
that it is better so give the wheat and other 
grains the mineral plant food they requirein 
the form of commercial manures and drilled 
in with the seed. 

More vegetable growth is needed on 
sandy soils now entirely barren, but it is 
best secared by thoroughly seeding with 
gtass and clover that will keep the sand 
from blowing and washing away, and not 
by plowing it under. The decay of roots in 
the soll supplies it with perhaps as much 
vegetable matter as is needed, or as the soil 
can retain. Even those lands that can only 
grow marshes and reeds are better not to 
be plowed until they have risen far enough 


The land had no fully push their eggs outside of the range 
and this flooding the soil so of warmth and then wait patiently with 


Baddhistic calm. The turkeys are also 
geese and lay their eggs wherever their 
business calls them; result, we find them 
| broken and eaten in many a queer spot. 
| A friend looking at these geesy geese 
| sald: “ What a waste of time. [f they could 
only read or knit.”” They may in the millen- 
olum. Another guest succeeded in persuading 
me to drop into rhyme about turkeys. 
She showed me a pretty book where she 
had sketched several, and said the latest 
ad was for the visitor to fill a book with 
souvenirs of her stay, furnished by the 
hostess. As one woman said in preface to 
her poems, * 1’m not a poet and I know it.” 

But I believe the doggerel contains a 
truth and a subject for discussion. 

TURKEYS. 

I like their limping, prim ping mien, 

I like their raucous gobble, 








Gere’s *' Mary’s Circle,” and the birches sienaer 
And Oolumbine which grows the rocks be- 
tween, 
Red blossoms showing !a a regal splendor! 
We must be happy In this peaceful scene. 


The puppies chew the woodbine and destroy 
The dainty branches sprouting on the wall! 

How can the little wretches so annoy? 
Tnere’s Solomon Alfonzo—worst of all! 


Now we will go to Dreakfast—milk and cream, 
Eggs trom the farm, surely it is a treat! 
How horrid city markets really seem 
When one can have fresh things like these to 
eat! 


Waat? Nickodee has taken all the hash? 
And smashed the dish which lies upon the 
tioor! 
I thought just now I heard a sudden crasb! 
And it was be who slammed the kitchen 
door! 
By “Scare Crow Road” we take our winding 
way. 
Tiger and Jerry in the pasture feed. 





by the grain when it attempts to grow. 
Oat roots quickly ran throuzh the surface 
soil between the rows, and as the grain 
requires all the moisture they can supply, 
they make the soil too dry for the clover 
roots which at first are very small. If the 
clover is sown so that its roots have to make 
headway from the first with the mass of 
roots of the oat grain, most of the clover 
gives up trying to live. But by harrowing 
after drilling the grain much of the clover 
seed will tall between the rows and havea 
better chance. The oat.leaves will also be 
some shade for it,and when rains come they 
will carry the water which falls upon them 
between the rows, where most of the live 
clover after the oat harvest will be found. 

The fact ithat oats ripen two weeks to a 
month later than other smal! grain increases 
the difficulty of the young clover growing 
with them. We believe in cutting oats just 
as soon as the grain has grown to full size, 
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to be easily protec from  over- 
flowing. There is a constant con- 
between the land and water all 
along the sea coast. it is only by keep- 
ing the land protected from erosion by trees 
and by grasses farther inland that man’s 
hold on the soil can be made good. De- 
cayed vegetable matter in the soil is the 
lightest of all the substances in it, and the 
one that for that reason ie most easily 
washed away unless well protected. This 
is the same lesson that farmers farther 
inland have learned and which has taught 
them to regard green manure as always a 
doubtfal means for restoring fertility, as 
well as being often an injary rather than a 
help. 





Farming in the Millennium, 


Yes, that is the time [ want to farm, re- 
turning the same old soul in a better body to 
* Breezy Meadows,” the best place that I 
know of. Then 1 can farm as I dreamed of 
farming; then the lion of adverse forces will 
lie down peacefally with the lamb of 
agriculture, not outside himasnow. Itis 
all too much like the series of excitements in 
the “ House that Jack Baillt,” “ that tossed 
the dog, that worried the cat, that killed 
the rat,”’ and so on. 

Then I can keep a canary, enjoying his 


| merry trills without any old cat looking up 


at him with hungry,determined eyes. 1 can 
indulge in afamily of superb Angora cats, 
like those you advertise for James Brothers 
or those reared and sold at fabulous prices 
by Mrs. Clinton Locke at Chicago, at her 
famous kennels. The Bernard dogs will 
not allow a cat around the place, and have 
killed four captivating kittens within a 
month. Taught to dash at rate and slay 
them, and praised for their swift despatch, 
they are not to be punished. But it is a 
distinct loss; a purring cat blinking by an 
open fire. 

That must be deferred till the millennium. 

Only yesterday I was obliged to give 
away a valuable and fascinating terrier, 
because he would chase the chickens to 
their death; jast a bit of frolic, just an 
impulse to catoh anything in motion, bat 
fatal to the pouitry yard, so he was exiled 
after a most painstaking period of educa- 
tion. 

The geese and turkeys show deadly jeal. 
ousy and mauét be kept apart, and every- 
thing has its special foe. Gray lice on the 
beantifal heads of the dear little tarks; 
snapping tartles hiding stealthily in swim- 
ming pool to bite the ducklings; big black 
anakes in the woods to destroy eggs and 
young; hen hawks hover near the chickens, 
and on a bill near by a red fox, who is fond 
of poultry and prefers its meat raw, 
has dug a winding labyrinth for herself 
and young; and at midnight they come 
over, sly marauders, to slay and devour. 
One morning we found a skank side by side 


| with a Plymouth Rook in a patent coop, a 


really tragic moment for hens and hamens! 

Last season, the self-satisfied gobbler, 
father of 40, killed seven little gobbiers as 
soon as they began proudly to drag their 
wingsand strat jast like dad! jealous of 
them as fatare rivals. 

l wonder if my trials are at all peculiar. 
For instance, the geese sit or set most 
admirably but prodace nothing, greatly to 
their distress and mine, because they care- 


I like the lordly tail outspread, 
I like their awkward bobbie. 


Yes, turkey is my favorite dish, 

Hot, cold, or rechauffe; 

Bat to sell—they are worth at least sixty dollars 
the pound— 

And eat? Oh, sho!—go way! 

I think if those who devour the turkeys 
had to raise a few,the price would suddenly 
go up. 

All living creatures have such decided 
characters and individuality that it almost 
makes one a vegetarian. I can’t eat my 
personal friends and intimate acquaint- 
ances, and all the poultry experts tell us we 
must study each chicken to know how to 
properly care for them. I have mate a 
decided change for the better this year; 
onward steps towards peace and happ!i- 
ness. Have sold all cows to a neighbor, 
who provides our milk; have also engaged 
him to farnish all needed vegetables. 

Do you think enough is told to those de- 
siring to try a farmer’s life about the daily 
triala? The necessity of some capital to 
atart on is not dwelt apon, and unpractical 
literary fellers, who never harnessed a 
horse or planted a potato or fed a hen, write 
that the skinned and ekanned old farms in 
New Hampshire can support a family with 
industry and frogality. Exhausted land is 
poor stuff. It costs me more to keep this 
farm in good condition than it would to l‘ve 
elegantly in any city. Country homes are 
great luxuries, and when widows write me 
in this way: "' Small income, not more than 
$500, three children rather delicate, subject 
to bad nervous headaches, not sufficient 
physical strength to do mucb, must hire 
a good man; can I make money with 500 
hens?” 1don’t lie or tell fairy tales, and 
in consequence Iam not a popular woman 
farmer. All work if well done is hard work 
(easy writing the hardest of all), and the 
poultry business is most exacting and an- 
certain, Just here [ was called away to 
find that the fox had caught a turkey, and 
Nicode had dashed at her hiding place 
quickly enough to grab and kill one of her 
young ones, a cunning little fellow, who 
died with a smile on. My sister has well 
described a day here: 


LIGHT AND SHADE AT “ BREEZY MBADOWS” 
FARM.” 


This charming May morning we'll walk to the 
ove! 


And give the dear dogs all a ran; 
Over the meadows ‘tis pleasant to rove 
And bask in the light of the sun. 


Last night a sly fox took off our best duck! 
Run fora gun! there a hen hawk flies! 

* We always bave the very worst of luck,” 
The anxious mistress of the chickens cries, 


We stop to smell the lilacs at the gate, 

And wateh toe biuebirds in the elm tree’s 
orest— 

The finest farm it is in ali the State, 

Whiob corner of it do you like the best? 

Just think! 5 rat bas eaten ducklings two, 
Mow, isn’t thata shame! pray seta trap! 

The downlest, dearest ones that ever grew, 
I think this trouble will (he climax cap! 

At‘ Ban Flower Rook,” (no joy we stand to gaze; 
The distant orchard, flowering, shows so fair: 

Surely my dear, abandoned farming pays, 
How heavenly the early morning air! 

Now only see! those horrid hens are scratching! 
They tear the mountain fringe 80 lately set! 

Bome kind of misobief they are always hatching. 
Why did I ever try a hen to pei? 








* See, Mary,—what a spleodid crop of hay! 
Now, don’t you feel that this ts joy indeed? ” 
Tbe incubator chickens all are dead! 
Max fights with Shep, he scoras to follow me! 
Some fresh disaster momently I dread; 
Is that a skuok approaching ?—try to see! 
Come.8nip and Spap,and give us song and dance! 
We'll have a fire and read the choicest books, 
While the Diack horses waiting, paw and prance! 
And see how calm and sweet all nature looks. 
Bo goes the day; the peacefal landscape smiles; 
At times the livestock seems to take a rest. 
Bat Olle our hearts with worry other whiles! 
We think each separate creature is possessed! 


Iam now devoting my energies to baild- 
ing stone walls, softening their grimness 
with vines, improving roadsides and plant- 
ing still more trees. It made me sad to read 
of a farmer, who, buyiag a farm beanutifid 
with avenues of rare trees, bragged of hew- 
ing them all down so he could get larger 
crops of onions and cabbages. He will 
never rise above his onion bed, his own 
head the biggest cabbage. 

Well, I have triei everything now buta 
skunk farm and raising Belgian harer, and 
trust |I may be spared from a venture in 
either. Now that vegetablesare brought to 
the door and no weeding to do, no bugs to 
annihilate, no cows to break out of pasture, 
no bees to swarm the hottest day of sum- 
mer, I feel that lam enjoying a rehearsal 
of the millennium. KATE SANBORN. 

‘Breezy Meadows,”’ Meicalf, Mass. 





Why Oats ase Exhaustive. 


Almost all farmers recogn!z3 the fact that 
the oat crop is more exhaustive of fertility 
than any other of the small grains, and thas 
it is also almost impossible on most soils to 
get a good grass and clover seeding with it. 
The grasses are all hardy enough to winter 
through if sown in the fall,and sowing with 
some fall grain is probably the best method 
of seeding the land to grass. But if clover 
seed is to be sown with oats, there should 
be only slight seeding of the grain, and 
even then if the latter part of ‘the season be 
dry, the clover will apparently “‘ die out’’ 
and must be replowed and reseeded before 
a good catch can be obtained. If the next 
seeding is to be made with oats it will be 
still harder to get a clover seeding with it, 
and the field sooo gets a reputation as being 
nearly barren, which the oatcrop shares as 
being the cause. 

Yet there isa way to seed oats the follow- 
ing spring so as almost to insure a catch of 
clover with the crop. That isto fall plow 
the land, and if it is inclined to be wet, 
plow in rather narrow ridges with dead 
furrows between them, plowed #0 as to 
condact all the surplus water from the land 
when the snow melts and spring rains 
come. ‘he field should be left in the 
furrow 60 as to expose as mach surface as 
possible to frost and air, So soon as the 
surface soll has died out, the furrows 
should be dragged down lengthwise, so as 
to level them. ‘he soll will be light and 
mellow and the oats can be sown or drilled 
atonoe. Ifthe drill is used, ran a light 


but is still soft. So soon as it is cut from 
the root the plant ceases to draw on the soil, 
while the stubble becomes a protection, 
shielding it from the hot sun of August. If 
rains come the shade of the oat stubble 
holds moisture from being evaporated, and 
if stock is not turned in there will often be 
a good catch of clover on land where when 
the oats were cut not a clover plant could 
be seen. As the dry weather comes on the 
young clover shrivels sc as to expose as 
little surface as possible. Bat if the clover 
has lived through summer, growing in land 
where oat roots were sapping the moisture 
from the soil, it will probably survive all the 
dry weather it suffers after the harvest. 
Such clover may not make a large growth 
in the fall, but it will be big enough to live 
through the following winter under the 
protection of oat stubble which should be 
rolled down in early spring, ao as not to be 
in the way when catting the clover next 


year. 

Basides drilling oats thinly, if some com- 
mercial manure containing phosphate of 
lime and potash is drilled in with the oats it 
will do mach to make a good clover catch 
from seed sown the samespring. The clover 
plant needs both lime and potash, and the 
benefit to itis worth almost as mach as that 
which these fertilizers give the grain. The 
price of oats is usually low, but where phos- 
phite manure is used it makes the straw 
bright and the grain heavy, so that as oats 
are always sold by weight there is often 
enough gain in the oat crop to pay for the 
fertilizer, leaving the benefit to the grass 
and clover seedings to bs counted as so 
much additional profit. 





Feed and Milking of Heifers. 


The first year a heifer is milked is an im- 
portant era in her life, for opon the feed 
and care she receives during this time de- 
pends mach her future capacities for milk- 
ing and her value forthe dairy. In most 
cases this extra care and feed are given ata 
loss. The heifer’s teais are small and need 
to be developed in size by much handling, 
even when milk cannot be obtained. Then 
the heifer is or ought tobe growing, and 
thus requires for her own sustenance 
much of the same kind of nutrition 
that in mature cows goes into milk. So it 
ie often sald by farmers that it takes two 
good heifers to equal one good cow. So far 
as profit goes it often requires more. If the 
heifer is handled, fed and cared for as she 
should be, all that she produces will be re- 
quired to pay her owner forthe food and 
care he has given her, 

Yet because a young helfer’s teats are 
small and it is difficult to strip them olean, 
it 1s the practice of careless milkers to leave 
some milk in the udder, This milk left at 
the last is always the richest, and when not 
drawn it ls absorbed by the adder and goes 
to fatten the heifer. It dries up the milk 
supply before it should be dried ap, and 
materially lessens the miik-producing sea- 





son all the rest of the cow's life, Our 
practice while we were farming was to 


barrow over it to break down the ridges | breed the young belfer if possible when she 


and make hollows in a different place than 


the grain for the clover seed to grow. As | she would then have a calf by her side, and | 
usually sown after she should not be bred again for six or, 


the clover seed is 
the drill the clover falls into the deep hol- 
lows between the ridges and is covered 


was not quite a yearold, In twenty months 


eight months. In this time, with plenty of 
feed end mainiy succulent, the heifer’s 


much too deeply It iealso interfered withm \ik-giving capacity will be developed and 


she will add materially tohersize. This year 

she should be made to give all the milk 

possible, and to keep it up for a full year or 

until the size of the fous after she has 

been bred again makes milk production too 

severe a drain on her system. 

Some heifers have naturally the “ beefy” 

form, thick set, with broad chest and extra 
thick neck. A jadge of dairy points will 

condemn these to the butcher the first year. 

One year old beef either from heifer, steer 
or bullis always juicy, tender and excel- 
lent. lt isthe very bast that ever comes to 
market, and some day will command enough 
extra price in market to prevent much loss 
even if the heifer that has bsen meant for 
the dairy provesto be still batter adapted to 
the shambles. The only trouble with these 
year old beeves is in getting them fat enough. 
But if the calf is always kept thrifty and is 
fed in winter with succulent feed, it will be 
ready for the butcher at any time. These 
also will make much more larder beef than 
will animals that have been alternately 
starved and pampered with the idea of 
making one streak of fat and another of 
lean wken the beef comes to market. 

The heifers that are included for dairy 
uses should be largely fed on either corn 
stalks or corn silage with some sliced roots, 
which will be readily eaten and a little dry 
hay, or if it cannot b3 spared dry straw to 
prevent the animals fom becoming scoured. 
Do not feed them any grain, though a bran 
mash will help to increase their growth, as 
bran and wheat middlings contain the kind 
of nutrition that makes bone, muscle and 
sinew. lt is far better forthe future milch 
cow to underfeed her than to overfeed her, 
though both extremes are to be avoided. 
Good feeding with a little oil meal to loosen 
the bowels and mak; the hair glossy will 
soon bring a calf that is “ spring poor ”’ 
into good condition again. But acalf that 
has once been made fat has developed the 
tendency to turn all the nourishment it 
takes into fat for its own body, and not into 
the butter fats that in a good cow ought to 
be always turned into the udder, and thence 
into the milk pail. 


White Asparagus. 


Some 30 yearsago we took charge of a 
farm on which was an asparagus bed which 
had been set for many years, and which the 
owner said had nearly run out so that the 
stalks were very small. One of our first jobs 
in the spring was to manure that well, an? 
work the manare in, adding some commer- 
clal fertilizer to the stable manure. When it 
began to come up we began cutting any- 
thing that we could get hold of with thumb 
and finger, and cutting as deep as we 
could reach with a chisel. Finding 
it would yield more than the two families 
wanted we offered some to the mar- 
ketman, and quickly concluded a ‘rade, 
as he said we were the only ones about 
there who knew how to cut asparagus. 
The stalks were white, all excepting the 
tip, unless one was missed and remained a 
day too long,and it was tender all the 
length. Wedid not bunch it, but washes 
it clean and sold it loose by the pound. We 
cannot buy asparagus cut in that way now, 
as it is allowed to grow until the lower hal f 
of the stalk is as tough as a beanpole 
This makes us more interested in an article 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel, telling how the 
** asparagus king” of that place furnishes 
white’ asparagus. 

A German who came there 45 years ago 
brought asparagas seed with him, and he 
bought 10 acres of land and planted the 
seed. In three yearshe began cutting for 
market, having the asparagas white and 
brittle. Now his son and grandson are on 
the same lend, and have five acres of aspar- 
agus. One of the owners told the reporter: 
“Itis German asparagus, but Americans 
like it. {no former days the Americans in- 
sisted on green asparagus. I remember the 
first time 1 sold it to a fancy grocer. I told 
him I had some white asparagus to sell. He 
wanted to know if it was good toeat. IL 
told him it was, and persuaded him to take 
abunch. The next day he sent word that 
he would take alll had. Now white aspar- 
is as well liked asthe green by Americans, 
and everybody eats it jast the same as 
everybody eats sauerkraut. 

**T have one bed 40 years old. That is 
the oldest, and the others have been planted 
since. I planted some new beds last year. 
Asparagus beds last a lifetime, but they 
attain their producing capacity when they 
are 18 or 20 years old,” 

He said that great care was needed in 
cutting the crop, and he did not lika to em- 
ploy outsiders. ‘Hach stem selis for a 
cent and a half,’ said he, ‘‘and when one 
is broken or spoiled through carelessness, it 
is like throwing away money. Yon see 
itis easy to spoil the stems. They are 
as brittleas if they were made of glass. 
I'll show you how we cut them.”’ 

He took a broad-bladed batcher’s knife 
and led the way to an oblong bed of black 
earth. At first glance nothing could be 
seen, but close observation showed white 
sprouts the size of the end of the middie 
finger breaking through the earth. He 
slashed into the soll with the knife and 
held up a fat asparegas shoot. “ We banx 
up our asparague,” said he, “ because we 
have to out it before it gets out of the ground. 
Asparagus exposed to the alr loses its white 
appearance and turns green,” 

The advantage is not inthe seed but in 
the making the soll rich, banking it well and 
cutting before it turns green. There are 
growers in Oyster Bay, on Long Island 
Sound, who grow asparagus in this way, 
bat their prodact is seldom seen outside of 
New York olty and Philadelphia, where it 
brings a much higher price than the green 
asparegaus. Any one who has eaten it wheo 
grown and cation this way would no more 
go back to green asparagas than they would 
te ke celery that had not been banked and 
blanched 
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Dairy Notes. 


As it would ba scarcely allowable to 
makes a deliberate test of the effects of 
formalin or other miJk preservatives upon 
childreo, the milk inspector of Chicago 
bas been trying it on kittens and guinea 
pigs, taking two that were perfectly healthy 
to all appearance and feeding one on milk 
that was known to be pure, and the other 
on milk that contained the preservative. In 
every case the one that had the pare milk 
grew fat and hearty, while the other drooped, 
lost strength and died inafew weeks. We 
xoaow of no reason to doabdt that the result 
would be the same ina trial with children. 


tuge. It is better to hava this soll produac- 
ing something than to let it remain idle for 
amonthortwo. If no crop is sown weeds 
will inevitably take possassion of it, and 
they are far worse than nothing. 

_ One can sow grass seed on such odd fields 
in the land to prodace a rough sort of 
fodder to take the place of the more expen- 
sive and salable hay or graes. O! coarse 
fine clover or timothy seed would not do 
for planting there, bat Huogariap, Orchard 
and similar grasses would produce good 
results. A mixture of severa' of the rough 
and tough cheap grass seed: would give 
better results than any single variety. Sow 
this cheap grass seed as early as possible, 
and let it reach a good stand before cutting 
it for hay or feeding for summer fodder. 





Lt should be made a penal offance, at least 
with penalty ¢qaal to that for manslaughter, | 
to any one who uses this preservative or 
who knowingly sells any milk io which it | 
has been pat. 
In nearly all of several of our azricultaral 
exchanges we see statements that the ex- 
periment stations have discovered that 
aneven distribation of the salt in the batter | 
isthe cause of the mottied and streaked | 
appearance of some lots, bat they do not all 
agree as to whether the light-colored buttar 
or the brighter colored streaks are the ones 
that have the most salt. This may be true, 
and a more thorough working may be the 
thing needed to bring it to a uniform 
color, Of itmay be thatas some of them 
suggest that the batter is not salted while 
in the granalar condition, but is brought 
into a lomp before the salt is pat in. Bat 
we frankly say that wedo not believe in 
either theory. When we were managing a 
dairy farm we frequently churned from 25 
to 40 pounds of batter at a time, and as we 
were obliged to color \t we gathered it all 
into one lomp and estimated the welgbt of 
batier before salting. Being a Yankee we 
could gaess very close how much we bad, 
and then we tock salt at the rate of about 14 
ounces for each pound of butter. We hada. 
chance to see the color of the butter after It 
was charned,andif it werea pale straw 
color we added coloring matter to the 
galt antil it <esembled a dark brown sugar. 
Lf the butter had begun to gain more color, 
we added less color to the salt, Tren if we 
had more than 20 pounds in the choro, we 
took out helf of it, salted that which was 
in the charp, and reversed the hand!» and 
worked it there, and not very much either, 
as the milk was all washed out of it. Tals 
done we took it outfor potiing into the 
moulds or priate, and proceeded to salt and 
work the remainder. It was then put in 
prints at once if the temperature was right, 
though sometimes we had to walt fur it 
to barden a little before printing. Lt 
sometimes happened that by reason of an 
une qual distribation of the colored salt, the 
color would not be perfect, and there would 
be light streaks in the prints, but after 
setting it away from 24 to 43 hours they 
would all disappear. The salt would pass 
through the whole, carrylog the batter col- 
oring with it. Wethink it will do so every 
time if the light-solored streaks are not 
cheesy matter or cream that bas not broken 
in churning. We believe that if batter re- 
mains mottled in color 48 hours after the | 
churning, the whole lamp will have more of 
the flavor of sour cream or cottage 
cheese than of butter, for those light 
atreaks will impart their peoullar flavor 
to the rest, even if they are only what some 
call “ pinhead specks.”” We may be pre- 
sumptious to set our little experience 
againstthe wisdom of college professors, 
but we claim the right to hold and main- 
taln our opinion. Ose reason for some 
batter having so mach of this cheesy matter 
or caseine in it is because the cream Is kept 
too long before churning, and is not well 
atirred,and thus a card forms at the bottom 





by separation, while there is some 
cream at the sides and top of the 
cream jir or vat, and perhaps on 


the top if it is left exposed to the air, 
which bas become too touzh to break in the 
charn. In some cases,*oo, the milk gets too 
sour before skimming, and is ekimmed too 
deep. Then the clabbered milk, touzh sour 
cream, cheese cu d and all goes into the 
charn. It cannot be separated if it is not 
strained before churning, nor thoroughly 
even then, and it helps to swell the amount 
of butter made, bat does not improve the 
quality. The result is a sort of cross 
between sour milk cheese and batt r,neither 
one thing or the other 

A certain so-called azricultural paper 
makes the astonishing assertion that *' milk 
is a deceptive article so far as weight goes. 
The milk from one cow will weigh two 
pounds to one anda half qaarts, while her 
nearest neighbor prodaces milk which) 
weighs two pounds toone anda half pints.” 
if this ia trae, we never learned it, nor do, 
we understand how itcan be. It could not 
be by baving more of cream in it, or more 
of water, as both are lighter than the pure) 
miik, and increasing elther would tend to 
redace the weig it of milk below the stand- 
ard of two pounds two ounces to the qaart, 
whioh we were teaght was so nearly an in- 


The Hungarian grass in particular is a 
hardy grower after it gets a good root in the 
sol}, and it will grow through hot and dry 
weathe. Fed alone to horses or cattle it 
may prove too powerful a diuretic, both in 
fattening and in keeping the bowels open. 
This cheap fodder or rough bay is not in- 
tended to make the sole foocdof the animals, 
bat merely to supplement other f ods to 
save the batter hay for market purposes. 

Ol course when you come to raising hay 
for ma kt there ts nothing to take the 
place of scur timothy and clover, Fine 
timothy will always command the best 
prices because livery and private stablemen 
prefer ittoall other grades. Fine bright 
timothy hay will command from 50 cents to 
adollir ortwoaton more thanany other 
hay, aod it is useless to try t> make mar- 
ketmen believe anything else is just as 
good. Timothy has the reputation, and we 
must abide by the results and recognizs it 
if we hope to ge} the top prices. But unless 
the land is adapted tothe production of a 
big stand of timothy, it will often pay bet- 
ter to rajee other fine grasses, even though 
they command a little less perton. The 
diffarence is made up inthe heavier yield, 

Naw York. 8S. W. CHAMBERS. 

— — -#-e 

Rotation of Crops Necessary. 


More and more! find farmers coming to 
the conclusion thata rotation of crops is 
necessary for good farming, and even here 
in the West when we failed to practice it at 
a time that Eastern farmers advocated it, the 
most successful farmers are now adopting 
it, Wheat of course is one of the crops in 
the rotation in many sectionr, and corn an- 
other, while alover isa foregone conclusion. 
It makes it bad of course if in the 
rotation the wheat or corn crop proves 
bad. Then we bave to double op with one 
or the ojher, and usually we feel that we 
have not made as much from the rotation 
as weshould. Yet there isa likelihood ofa 
failare of either of these crops if the rota- 
tion 1s followed carefally. |ae wheat and 
corn failares are more emphasiz sd on those 
farms where little or no attention is given 
to a systematic rotation. Wheao you omit 
grase or clover and the land gets ruo down, 
the wheat or corn is pretty sure to makea 
poor stand in seasons that are not very 
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: 
| KDown to be ether) asthe only possini. ex 

| Mation of the transmiasion of tight. Dire. 

ite wave motion It was rec 240'Z14 that 

| Dot be tranemitied in a vacuum, Gray 
electric and magnstic phesomena a); a * 
mand this mediam for the transmission of a 
magnetic action. Predicating tus near 
the pature of the forces, the existance 

| Was Clecovered, and is now as entirely an 
I'shed fact as is the existense of atoms or 
cales, 

Now #e are told in communi ations w):) 

| who bave passed into the ctherea| w rid t 

| they move with the swiftness of though: :,. 


* place to another. A perfect and 


— — 


var a 
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gical 


scientific explanation of tois it suggest sq | 1 the 


following paregraph froma paper by py steassor 
Dolbeare whose work on “ Matter, / her and 
Motion ” is ons of the ablest and most jm; .». 
| Portant contributions to scientific literaturs 
In this paper Professor D>ibeare says :— , 
* The properties of the ether have been m, 
studied of late. O16 of the most extracrdincn 
| of these is that the stress we cai) RTAVitation 
ether more 
light 
—— and r gbty 
nd, 1 
|ot it ts tbat the movements. © — 
planets would be diftsrent trom what tiny. 
| o>served to be If gravitative action wa less.” 
| thatfigare. And the movemects of do, 
| trip e stars shows that gravitation contr is 
as it does the moon and pianets. Kuch ay» 
| ls not comparable with any velocity ex: 
;apy kind of matter with which 
cquainted.” 
| Now,—as" gravitation basa velocity 
ether more than a million times greater thay tha: 
| of light,”—does not thie fact supply the eo, 
tile basis of ciear explanation as to how 


ethereal bo ly in the ethereal world ts enahine 


20 
i® and 
them 
> sity 
jilted 


oy 
we are 


— 





145 pounds, Last year on hand May 1' 
35,200 pounds, receipts in May 5.052 809 
pounds. Exports 96,720 pounds. 
hand Jane 2, 1.382.440 pounds, 
tion in five weeks 3,608,840 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The supply of vegetables is fairly large, 
with the quality improving each week, 
Some old beets are yet to ba found at $1 a 


Consump- 





| crates go at 50 to 60 cents. Spinach down 
to 30 or 40 cents a barrel. String beans 


Siock on | plenty and many poor ones, 30 to 60 cents a 


| basket for green and 50 to 75 cents for wax. 


Florida tomatoes lower, A few extra fancy 


at $2 to $2 50 and poor to god at 75 cents to 


($125 Jareey white tarnips 50 cents to $i a 
| hundred bunches. 
| Aoples are in small supply,but other frait 


sold at $275 to $3 per carrier, but prime go 


bashei, and new beets at 75 to 99 cents a *ketheir place and prices hold steady at 
dozen for best. Some lots of small are sold $4 0 $5for Ban D.v.s, prime to fanoy, $4 
lower. Carrots $1abashel for oldand g3 *0 $450 for Baldwins, and $350 to $4 for 
per hundred bunches for new Fiatturnips | xbary Rassets. with poor to prime 
$3 to $4 a bandred tor Southern and $6 to 8 | #78408 at $2 50 to $3. Strawberries are very 
for native. Yellow tarnips $2 to $250 4 blenty. Some fancy lots bring 7 to 9 cents, 
barrel. Exyptien onions $2.50 to $275 4 8nd others at3to6 centea quart. Hackle- 
beg and Bermada $1 25 to $1 50 acrate. Leek erries from North Carolina 8 to 9 cents, 
Siadozen. Kidishes 4010 50 centea box, Some cultivated blaskberries from same 
Hothouse cucumbers $3 to #4 @ hundred Dlece bring 14 to 15 cents and common go 
and Fiorida from $1 10 $1 75acrate. Toma- | *8%09 cents. Gooseberries are 6 cents a 
toes 20 to 25 cents a pound for hothouse, Vaart. Crerriesfrom Virginia and North 
and Florida at $2.50t> $3 a orate for fancy Cerolina 40 to 75 cents for 8 pound baskets, 
and $1 to $2 for fair to good, bat most sales 804 20 to 25 cente for pony baskets. Sour 
range from $2 to 250, Florida egg plant $3 Cherries 3 t> 5 cents a quart Georgia 
to $3.50 a case. Rhubarb $1 to $1 25 a hun- | peaches sell slowly at $1 to $1.50 a carrier. 
dred pounds. Asparagus in moderate sup- Some common sorts from Florida the eame, 


ply, good to choice, sells readily at $3 to 
$3.50, and some fancy lots might bring $4 or 
more 

Cabbages in fall supply and bring $1 to 
$1.25 a barrel crate; canuliflowers $250 a 
basket; lettace 75 cents to $1 a box of three 


greens 25 cents; parsley $3 to $3.25, and 
some rather poor endive at 50 cents a box; 
Charieston string beans 75 cents for green 





favorabls. The result is that the man who 
keeps his soll in fine condition througha. 
good system of rotation of crops is usually 
the one who has the best crops incff years. 


and $1 for wax; North Carolina about the 
same, and a few wax from N orfolk are $1 75 
to.$2 a basket; green peas in half barrel 
baekets at $1 to $125 for Maryland, and 


dozan; spinach 10 to 15 cents a bushel; beet | 


and ths Japanese varieties at $1 50 to $2 
Florida muskmelons, fancy lots, at $2.50 to 
$3 a case,and common at $1 to $150. A 
carload of Florida watermelons here, and 
sell slowly at $35 to $45 per bundred. 


Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exports from ston forthe week 
ending Jane 1 were valued at $2 496,428, and 
the imports at $984,281. Excess of exports 
$1,512,147. For corresponding week 
year exoorts were $2,294 639, 
| were $797,878. Exoess of exports $1,496,761 
Since Jan 1 exports have been $44 014.530. 





last 
and imports 


| Move so swiftly? “ Gravitation tn the ether pas 
& veloxity more than @ million times yregtuy 
than light.” And light has,as we x; 

| velocity of a hundred and eighty-six thousang 
miles a eoeo 14, #0 that the ethereal body. movin. 
ander the law of gravitatios that prevals : 

| other, has the power to move more ewiltiy 

| ight. 

Constantly is the advance of selence anc 
Dsyobic research going haniio hand to dis 
increasing|y Jarger truth regarding the oo 
the possibilities of power and the destiny 


—The 10'e busines: of a migratory bird’s 
8¢j arn In the Summerian4d of its choice seems to 
| be the rearing of a family. This accomplished, 
the thoughts of the birds seem to turn immedi- 
|ate'y to the South,—to the warm, fruitfal, 
‘indolent latitudes, where barsh winds and 
Chilling rains and fading lesves never benumh 
bright spirits. Then conjigal ties break fsthere 
forsake mothers ani offspring, and the latter 
t liow as fast as strength permits. Thu: again, 
as wave alter wave sweeps down to us from . 
| Oanada, asifon the wings of autumnal breez ss, —— al to & present 
| itis poticeabie that old maies are leading the 
hoste of each species, and that only later. — | “2°W!edge of this ase is the 
“ — prosperity and their 


sometimes a0¢ | Boston Budget. 


Where To Locate ? | 


——The first jaw of Oongress fixing rates of 
postage went into effect on June 1, 1792, with 
rates as follows: pot exceeding thirty miles, six. 

ee 
WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE 


LOUISVILLE 
and NASHVI LLE 


s 


powses 
present ife j 
key to al! heath 
resultant bappines: 


m 


much iater,—come females 











| bandred miles, ten ceats; over one handred and 
Dot exceeding 1650 miles, twelve and one- 
balf cents; over 160 and not exceeding two 
| bundred m'les, ifteen cents; over two hundred 
| and notexceeding 250 miles, seventsen cents; 
over 260 and not exceediog 850 miles, twenty 
cents; over 850 and not exceeding 450 miles 
| twenty-two cents; over 460 miles, twenty-five 
| cents. It would seem that; ostmasters of that day 
| must bave been greatly perplexed in adjusting 
the rates on each letter u der such a diversified 
|}schedule asthe above. The weight limit was 
| One ounce (single), bat a singls letter was a 
| single sheet, two sheets double, three sheets 
triple, four sheete s quadruple letter, even if the 





RAILROAD, 


The Great Central Southern Tronkline 





whole four did no} exceed an ounces. — 
foe Kentucky, Tennessee, 
The World Beautiful. Alabama 
BY LILIAN WHITING. . 
** The pbysieal body! din 1 ince, issi i idz 
rtoupnecnnzeieal body te ford in iw own pisces, —‘Vississippi, Florida, 
the spiritual body is better, because using it WRERE 


fresiy end independently aids us in our com- 
munſon with the immortals; the sou! istie best, 
because for ite sake a | materia! form* exist, and 
because it is akia to the Infinite 8a), from 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, W anufacturers, 





I have found as a rule that the off-year | ¢; 75 49 $2 for choice Jarsey, only a light 
crops are very often the most disastrous or. supply of really prime; new summer tqiash 
the most profitable. When there is a good | g2 go $2.50 a basket. 
crop everybody has plenty to sell, and) Both old and new potat res in good supply. 
prices invariably ran down below the mar-| 4 fair steady demand for sound old stock at 
gin of a decent profit. Nobody exeotly | 53 to 55 cents for Houlton Green Moun. 
does well, although you hear a good deal of | tains Aroostook, at 50 to 53 cents for Green 
the amount that is going to the farmers. wonnsaine, 50 cents for Hebrons, and 43 10 
Bat it is not always the fall amount of re- 45 sents for Dakota Rid. New York Rarals 
turns for a crop that counts, as it Is the | 49 4043 cents, and Green Mounta‘ns, 43 to 
amount received per bushel, pound oF 45 gents, Maine and New Hampshire 
barrel. Ia cf years it costs no more| Hebrons at 45 to 50 cents. A few fancy 
to raise the crop, while prices are so high | R ys¢ from Fiorida, Charleston or Savannah 
thatthe man who has anything to sell 8 | are $2.75 to $3 a barrel. Hebrons and 
sure to make a good profit. Now if he can! Boyee $2.75 for exira and $2 to $2.50 for 
produce a moderately good crop when every | fair to good. Charleston Bliss $20 $2 50 
one of his neighbors has a poor show- | forredor white. Fair to gocd Rose $2.25 
ing he is going to make a good shing out of | ¢o g2.75 and No. 2 $1 to $1.50. A few sweet 
it. His profits per acre will be larger than | po,atoes from North Carolina sell at $3 to 


}and importa heve been $36,129,283 


which it sprang. The fieshiy budy iasts with 
proper care fo: some seventy years of earth 
iife, apd. In rare cases, one bundred years. 
The spirliusl body lasts much longer. 


Excess 
of exports $7,885 247. For same 21 week: last 


year exports were $55 348,211, and imports 
Io its rarefied forme it will Iast millions of 


were $26,242,875 Excess of exports 
* years, and may, in greatly sublimated ethere- 
$29,105 336. Of the weeks exports $2 188,- ality, out ast the spirit world of the planet itself. 


779 went to Eagiend,$158 806 to Scotiand,$300 Bat the soul. child of the endless, can never dis, 


Investors Speculators 


and Money 
will find the greatest chances in the U nit 


make “.ig movey '' by reason of the abu 
cheapness of 


e 


Lend 


rat 


er 


| week. 


during the season of abundence. Sol have | 
been trying to farm for thre off years as well | 
asfor the abundant years. With proper | 
attention the crops can be made fairly good | 
even when the season is against you, bat it) 
takes care, atiention and intelligent work. | 
Oe of the great advantages that any farmer | 
can obtain over the common lot is to k:ep| 
his land in sach good tilth and mechanical 
condition that fair crops are bound to grow. 
A good rotatioa of crops is as esseutial for 
thisas expensive and continuons fertiliz ng. 
Indiana. WILL' aM CONWAY 


Batter Marxet. 


With heavier receipts of batter and a les- 
sened demand for cold storage, the price of 
batter dropped a half cent thi: week, and 
cannot be calied ficm even at those prices. 
Pastures are good, and there is bat amali 
demand for export, at least at the present 
prices. Western mark 3ts are trying to hold 
jast we k’s rates, bai Boston receivers are 
not troubling themselves much aboat rates 
in the West when we get more than we 
need for immediate consumption each 
The highest price arked for 
extras in tabs yesterday was 204 cents, 


$5.25 a barrel crate. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit 


Noarrivals of apples and only a slow 
summer trade at $4 to $5 for No. 1 Baldwins 
and $3.50 to $4.50 for westarn Ben Davis, 
Rassets $3 to $4 N». 2 $2.59 to $350 
Strawberries at 6 to 8 cents a qiart for 
choice Dalaware and Jsrsey, some fancy 
Baltimore at7 to 9 cants, aid Maryland or 
Norfolk at 6 to 8 cents North Carolina 
blusberries arein at8to 10 cents a qaart. 
A carloadof Giorgia p3aches are here and 
sell slowly at $3 percarrcier for N> land 
$2for No.2. Auction sales of California 
fralt incladed charries a: 3) cants to $1 55 a 
case, peaches 65 cents to $1.85, apricots a: $1 
to $2 05 and piams at 50 cents to $2.6). Those 
who wantaprims ariicle mast pay abopat 
25 to 40 cents @ case over the highess qa>ta- 
tions given when they buy of j»bvers | 
Street pediers get most of the low pricad 
lota. 

California navel orange’, 95 to 112 count, 
at $3.25 to $3.50 a bx, other counts up to 





| salmon, eastern, 18 


| 5 cents each, with large 8 to 9 cents. Oysters 


to Ireland, $33 366 to Nova Scotia and Provy- 


inces, $8180 to Newfoundland and Lbrador, 
$35,231 to ports in Africa, $29 427 to Germany 
24,777 to Danmark, and small amounts to 
other countries. The princioal articles of 
export were provisions $891,806, breadstauff, 
$629,105, live animals $152 653, cotton raw 
$190,112, cotton manafactured $17,356, 
leather and manufactures of same $235,555, 
iron and manufactures of same $31,682, wood 
and manofaec'ures of same $58 531, sewiug 
andother machinery $52,707 aericaltaral im- 
plements $8843, tall >w $31,119, brass manu! 
fectares $19 718, Lidia rubber manafactures 
$7854. fare $19 739, cordage and twine $23.3 
080, paper $8959, tobacco $14 082. 





Boston Fisb Market. 


The supply of fish continues iarge and 
the mark :t is quiet, with prices low. Cod- 
fish is at 2 to 24 cents for market s!z3, 24 to 
3 cents for larze and 4 to 44 cents for steak, 
haddook 2 to 24 cent for shore and Georges 
nominal. Pollock 14to 2 cents and small 
hake the same, with medium t> large hake 
24 to 3 cents. Cusk 2 to 24 cents and turbot 
2 to 4 cents, Dutterfich, ecup and weak fish 5 
to 6 cents and bluefish 6 to 7 cents, Halibut 
quiet at7to8 cents for gray and 9 to 10 
cents for white, buck shad ll to 12 
cents and roe shad 17 10 18 cents. Fresh 
to 19 cents. Fresh 
mackerel more plenty and medinm are 4 to 


dall, but prices firm. Norfolk standard $1 
@ gellor, and Providence River $1.25, 
Stamfords, fresh opene’ relecis, $1.25 In 
+hell, $1.75 a bushel or $5 a barrel. Bie 


it will outiast all plane's, all suns, all nebo = 
anc whea tne visible creatiou bas dissolved inso 
apparent nothingness, in preparation for new 
and forever renewed creat ons of worlds,the soul, 
immortal a¢ to ite source, w!ll live on and on, 
ever aspiring, ever reaching outto the amz'ng 
beyond, Dut never attaining it, simply because 
the energy of the aviverss is inflaite. 


Steadily and not altogether slowly is buman- 
ity advancing in expsrimenta! Knowledge of the 
Dature of the soul and its possibilities of destiny. 
For these possibilities are determined by its own 
power and are expanded or contracted. accord- 
ipgtotre degree of aspiration and of energy. 


LAND AND FABMS 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IROR AND COAT 
LABOBR-—EVERYTHING 





Free sites, financial assistance and ‘reed 
tazation for the manufacturer 

Land an! farms at 81.00 per acre and upwar 
590,000 acres in West Florida that can 
gratis under U. 8. Hemestead laws 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast? 
WILL MAKE BNORMOUS PROFITS, 

Half fare excarsioas (be first aud third 7 
@ach month 


e J 


216 are $3 75 to $450, according to quality P pints $2 bashel. Clams in fair dema: d 
Many of the retailers like small sizas best at 50 cents a galion or $34 barrel. Lobsters 
in both oranges and lemone while they are |! moderate supply at 13 cents a p undal ve 


Up to the present time, curiously, iittle has been 
known of this ope most importent and most 
absorbing probiem of life. ‘ The soul” was a 
vague term, which was bela to be '' the immorta! 
prirc!pie,’"—some kind of an unexplained and 
unexplainable essence or persistence of energy, 
whose nature was held t> be qaite beyord the 
, comprehension of man, and which would be or 
| might be revealed by the change of death. Man 
is pow learning to recogn!zs that the son! is not 
a Ysgur, formless and ioexplicabie prin sipie, but 
| that it is the real man himself and provi‘ed with 
a subtle body, which, while intimately inter- 
Penetrating the pbysical boly, yet by death) 
wi'horaws from it and en’ers on afar more } ea! 
and poritive and significan: life than it bad 
before goowr, clothed In the rubtie body within 
which all theexpert+nces of its sojourn on earth 
bave mysteriousiy registered themsrives. The 
know ledge of this ethereal body is growing dally 
less vague and incomplete, because science 
takes the subject In hand with experimental 
prooff, which compel recoznitiop. Pregress ie 
msde Dy means Of physiological psychology, and 
by means of peycbical physiology, if these 
terms may be employed, and an actual and 
experimen'a) knowledge is being developed 
r-garding the intimate interdependence betwesn 
the psychic and the physical life. Every change 
of condition of the soul registers itself in the 
outer jife. The physical and the psychical, the 
psychical and the physica),.re io perpetual inter- 
reiation of the m vst reciprocal intimasy. 


Let us know what you want, and we w 
where and how to get it, but don't ceiay, as the 
try is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps and all informatio: 

Address R.J.WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial (gen 

Loulsville, By 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
New and Improved Service. 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Boston and Chicago and St. Loui 


And all points tn the West, Nort! 


and South weet. 
Short Line Fast Time. = Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and al! Csnadian 
points. 

For tickets and further informatio: 
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varieb e rale thata variation of a balf ounce | and some ash tabs sold at 20 cents, and 
elther way would giva rise to a strong eus- i was said that some Western in spruce 
plo on of adalteration. We wonder if ®0Y inbs sold for that price. Northern and 
one «lie has aver noticed such a variation, Western firsts sold at 19 to 19h cents and 
or whether oar milk inspectors have qairy lots at 18 to 19 sents for exira and 16 
learned It to 17 conte for firsts, Kastern creamery 
sold at18to20 osateail esconds at 17 to 

oe care te — 8 yy 18 cents. Dairy seconds at 15 to 16 cents. 
dairy to sco at the tales af sleaatneasaro| Teste le womedemand for imitaion at 64 
oente for small and 16 cents for jarge tubs, 


observed not only within its walls, bat dy with seconds at 15 cents. A moderate 
© nts, 


its pat ons who bring milk and cream there. | 4, mand for renovated at 164 to 174 
Cream- 


Many of them heve a regular foros of and some ladles at 15 t) 16 cents. 
inepeciors, who are liable to make anes | ory in boxes and prints at 204 to 21 cente, 
and extra dairy at 19 cents, with fair to 


pected visite to the farms, and to examine 














n:tonly the condition of the aolmals and | 


the siables where they are kept, bat the | 


food given them and the water sup- 
ply. if in any = partisalar§ reform 
is needed they Inelet apon it at! 
once. It is needless t> say that. 


high repatation 


| 


these creameries have « 
for their prodaere, and usually obiala the 
highest prices, while thove woioh ara less | 
particular are ofien obliged t> acvap) leas, | 
and thas do Injastioato those who really | 
farnish good milk. The price is really 
based on the poorest product, and to sell | 
the battor mide from the m'lk farnished by 
oarelkssand sloveniy farmers it te neces- 
ary to accept less than full value for the 
better gooda. 





Cheap and Good Hay. 


It may be possibleto raise both inferior 
and good hay at a profit, but to do #0 ty is 
necessary to make a distinction at the be. 
ginning. It certainly will not pay to raise 
cheap hay for market. There is always a 
superabandance of it In every city, and it is 
marked down to such low prices that llitie 
or no profit can be figured on it. Oa the 
other hand, there are places on the farm 
which will produce cheap grades of bay for 
home use ataprofit. For instance, there 
are often fields of land that lie idie alter the 
middle of Jane, and odd corners of the farm 
where the soll is rather poor where a fair 
stand of cheap hay oan be raised to advan- 





good at 16 to 18 cents. 

The receipts of batter at Loston for the 
week were 32,674 tnbs and 46,708 boxes,a 
total weight of 1,650,362 pounds; againat 
1,431,828 pounds the previous week and 
1,500,246 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. This showsa material increase 
as compared with the week prev.ous and 
last year. For Mondsy and Tuesday of 
this week the receipts indicate a farther 
iporease. 

The exports of butter from | ston for the 
week were only 70, against 18,720 ponads 
oorrespooding week last year. From New 
York about 100 peokages were sent off. 
Montreal’s exports for the week ending 
May 30 were 1833 packages, and the tctal 
for the season is 4955 packages, against 
15.102 peckages same time last year. 

The Qilvecy Market Cold Storaze Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in, 12,940 tabs; ont, 439 tubs; 
stook, 31,967 tabs. against 31,717 tubs same 
time last year. For the corresponding week 
last year 13,430 tubs were taken iv. The 
Eastern Company reports & stock of 3800 
tabs, against 2819 tubs last year, and with 
these added the total stock in storage is 
35,707 tubs, against 34.536 tubs same time 
last year. 

Oa hand M sy 1, 126 320 pounds. 
during May 6,245,108 pounds. Exports in 
May 5003 pounds, O.ahand Jane 2, 1,428.280 
pounds. Consumption in five weeks 4,9 


R soeipte 





high priced. Seediings, 176. 200 and 216 
count, $3 to $375, and Mediterranean 
Sweets the same, excepting a few fancy, 
which are held at $4 to $425. St. Michaels 
and B1 :ods $3.50 t0 $4 «Some late Valencia 
at $4 to $465. A few barrels of Jamaica 
oranges arrived last week, and are held at 
$7 a Darrel. Messina and Palermo good, 
300 counts, at $3.50 to $375, and fanoy ut 
$4 to 8450 Some 360 counts 15 to 20 cents 
a box higher. Cases of Maori and Palermo 
lemons at $5 to $7, as to quality. Fiorida 
pineapples, 24 to 36 In box, 15 cents down to 
nine centseach. Some Jamaica large at 25 
to 35 cents each. 





Now York Marke:s. 

The vegetable market is well supplied 
with nearby and Sonthern products. A 
emall demand for old potatoer, bat gooo 
ones hold firm at $1 to $1.37 a barrel. A 
fair demand for new potatoer, with Sonth- 
ern Rose firm at $150 to $225 barre) for | 
fair to fancy and Calli st $1250 82. Sc. 
onds at 75 cents to $112 and ouils 50 to 75) 
cents. ‘Tnere have been liberal receipts of 
a@*paregas and prices are lower, oolis 75 
cents to $1 adozin banche*, prime $1 25 to 
$175, extra prime $2 to $275 and Colossal 
$380 84 Southern beets $1 to $4 a handred 
bunches and Long Island $3 to 84. O4o0um- 
bers 50 cents to $1 for Florida crates, 60 
cents to $1.25 for halt-barrel baskets. 
Charleston 75 cents so $1.25 a basket and 
Savannah 75 cents to $1. 

Cabbages hold ateady at $1 to $1.25 a bar- 
rel or crate. Nearby lettuce 75 cents to 
$1 50a barrel. Oatons lower and weak at 
$1 to $1.10 for Bermnda crater, $4.25 for 
begs of Egyptian, $2 to $225 for New 
O leans barrels and 75 cents for Florida 
crates. Oaly a light supply of peas and 
mach ofthat rane poor. J :rsey bring $1 25 
to $1 50 a ba:kat, Marylacd $1 to $1.50 and 
Eastern Shore 75 cinteto $1.25. Kadishes 
25 to 50 cents a handred buoches and rha- 
barb 75 cents to $125 Sonthero sqaarhes | 
dull; 75 cents a crate is top price for white | 
and $1 for ye low crock 1eck, while many’ 











| times the total fur the cable syatems. 


and 15 canta if boiled. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


——Itis estimated (hat the earth receives no’ 
Murethinone thoussni-miilion'h part of tbe 
total radiation of (he suao’srass. If any consic- 
erebia portion of this beat was concentrated 
Upon the earth it would not only become unin- 
babiiable, but become #peedily consumed. 

——At the present time the extent of coean 
Oabies ie neariy 200,000 miles. The total dis- 
tance of ali lend wires it is impossible t> state 
with exactuess, but it is rather more than ten 
in the 
U ulted States sione there are above 800,000 of 
wire io use. 

—<—Toe silk worm was origioally tagg in 
Obine and fabrics of this material were made in 
that coun ry about 3700 B.U, Aout nine ius 
dred yarde of silk are produced by a single 
worm, nn! there are vearly thirteen poun és of 
waste si kk, designated as “'tarown ik," for 
every pound of good slik, 

—~People io the country who are annoyed by 
fies should remember tint clusters of the fra- 
xraut clover, waolch grows abundentiy by neary 
every rovwei'e, if uund ta the room and le't to 
Gry and shed its faiut fragrant perfume throug 
the air, will drive away more files tvan 8 loky 
saucers of molasses aud olber fy-:rape aid fi, 
papers can ever collect, 

——Vishes, lice other animils, need air. If, 
therefire, ycu can tilox cf thelr being sc 
el usted that toey cannot get w supply of fresh 
air f:0m some source or Otuer, they must perisn, 
Toey would be suffycated. When the sea Is 
ft gyno for miles,as io the Arctic Oran, tie 
fishes fad it very bard to rise to the surfsce for 
fresh air, Toey must then take lo the oxygen 
which te dieeo ved in the water, When tnat gas 
of +30 vital Importance to every Creature is usec 
up, there is Lotbipg jeft to sustain iife, thas, 
strange as it may seem, it is possidbie for Oshes 
to be drowned. 

—=—The geographical centre of the Uniud 
States, 8,602,990 rquare miles, 6xcludipg Alaska 
snd our new possessions, is in northwestern 
K nsa’, midway between Wakeency and Hil) 
Uity. Tee csnira of population ir, however, tar 
east of this, Delag Ofteen miles west of Colum- 
a*, [od , baving moved to that point Dy easy 
stages from near Baltimore, where it wasin the 








One proof of tne theory that this sudtie body | 
registers aod preserves every mental impression 
is in the fact that, while the atoms of the pbysi- | 
641 Dody are Gontinaally vanishing and being | 
renewed, while the waste is perpetually being 
replaced by new substances, yet the identity, | 
which is the continuity made; ossibie by memory | 
le upcbanged. The youth remembers bis obild- 
hood, the man remembers bis childbco! 
and bis youth His outer form changer,— 
obanges 10 & MADDEr tbat defies recognition, but | 


he ieall the time pertectiy conscious that he | 


bimee/f, the real man, isone and the same. 
jThe man of eighty ie perfectly conscious of bis 
Gyntity winhthecniid wio playedin the sand, 
the toy who went to school, the youth at col. 
leg*, the youag man setting forth in business or | 


| 


upon your nearest ticket agent or add: 


A. 8. CRANE, C M. BURT 
Geo’. Tri fe Minrger Geo Pras Apet 


THE ANGORA CA 


‘ 
# Guperd Edition, Beautifully Elian ete 
Telling How to Select, Hree 
Train avd Manage Them 
In point of detail and correctness, the * 
the most complete book published, Obs 
importantsubjec:s: The Origin, How t 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Foo 
and Mating, Exhibition and franeporta! 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, | ot 
rect Type, Different Colors, besiies 


Tra 


storios of how they eat.drink, plays 
@verything about them, Over thirty 
illustrations from life. “My Oat 1 
Letter,” ‘ Rats,” “A Forgotten Pris 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Sulws 


professional | fe; obildhood, youth middie age, | 
allare included in bie present consciousness, 
He ie the sum of all thathe bas ever been. And 
where is thie register that tosures his identity ? 
Certainly pot inthe pbysical brain, which has 


been continually replaced by treeh atoms, The Moepital Oat,” are all interesting talon * 

registering te in the audtlo form, in theetherea! oo from being an excellent troa a⸗ * 

brain which belongs to the etherea! body. all serene 0 delightful gift book, Eiited ! ane 
| of the W ompan 

the successive acqaisitions of bis mental ac-| alnut Ridge Farms Vompany . 


“No author covld be more justified 
his se'ected topic, as one having & 
Mr. James in appearing as an 6% 
Angora, for thousaids of beaut! 
these lovely creatures owe not 01!) 
but their excellence, to the skill, care 
of this well-known breeder rT! 
much useful information as to the | 
care, it being, in fact, a work that ts 
anyow erof one of the valuable an’ 
mola.“ New York Vogue. 
| “It comes from a practical breeder, * 
| C089 May be correctly gauged by the very 
Angoras of the Illustrations, no one 
do be'ter than he has done, Altogethe 
tive breeder of Angoras wil! find th!’ 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman A’! 

* Those who are lovers of cats wi!) 00 
is interesting and tnstractive tn tl.!s 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“ Itseems to us a book which those w! 
Ans 


\ivity and experiences are stored in thie! 
psyobic body which is the envelope of the suu). 

Now tbe clear recognition that the soul is ineep- 

erable from & certain ¢Cefinite body. from one 

t at, however rarefied and-etherea), is sll, ioe | 
sense, & material f. rm, is, of itself, a great step 

forward in the true conception of toe nature of | 
lite etter death. As ‘he phystoal body is adap'ed | 
to the phystoal world 80 48 the ciher al body 

adapted (0 (he «(hereal world, 

Hore we bave a ciear and definite conception 
with which to start,—an ethereal being dwelling 
ip ao ethereal world in the same natural relations 
with which the being ina physica! body dwells 
in the pbysical world. Science has already 
made famitar to every ons tue changes of form | 
through which matter may pass Water may be 
changed toto steam and vapor or solidified into 
ice. Alr may be chenged froma gasto a liquid 
Heat manifests iteelf as ligbt, as force, as electric. 
ity. The acoro changes into the oak, the tesa, It isa useful volame, both for the 
manifests Itself as Hower, as fruit. The grub| Angoraard cther cats, It ts tastet 
meen a oe These familiar instances | fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Cre 

— pte samen ; _* Volume of highest authority, excee’ 

mception of the Psychic body | taining full of facte, beautifully 
can be predicated the nature of the World or the | 4meriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 
conditions in whieb that body can dwell and| Intwo different bindings, price $9 *> 
manifest itself. From a bone or bair Oovier | paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, ot 
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Cats will be giad to rvad.""—George | 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 


afures 
aie 


18 





closing years of the last century, and is still 
traveling. 





could predicate the entire animal, Sir Ie main 
aac JAMES BROTHERS, Publis 
Newt )n predicated som) kind of medium (now 390 Washington Street Boston, vhass 


at ae 
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needs, and * 
— Pp O U LT RY : each flock * poultry keeper should watch ‘ean weuerally be kept free from injariesby| ——Since March 1 fully 20,000 immigrants 
— or how to feed it. | the Tassock moth by banding. have arrived ia North Dakota, The large 
ering Practical Poultry Pointr, Vay few — atte B olt the caterpillars bave hatched and be- yoy once these are farmers, who have disposed 
could We God the following hen story in a} ton market the past reason and the Selene a oo Oo Tis Taanee, ene M0) $60 per — sin sane onal sal ieee 
it i . ) ® r 6 ‘ ’ 
oo Prowide nee paper, At Ares siaht it wonld | at whioh they have sold has not been mach “one 4 d — in ee ee ee avery — tee ee, Sra 
P very like the boy’s explanation of a | Sbove that of good rv asti hick T re wee eee SD ORS posta aad — all weil — — 
steeto .g mirecle. He reckoned “ the fellow | may b na chickens. They many caterpillars scattered a!l over the| Busse and Scandinavia, all weil provided wi 
from ae a miree e ow | y Dave averaged to weigh more, as in- tree, and farther out of reach. If it b ——— 
ether | about /6. —2* a of @ proaliar deel they should when thay have been fed thought advisable te base 4 4 —— ————— — 
eetad- case whtoh happened ts © tt same State of | ® year longer than the chickens, bat only time, however, epraylng wit? Jari 
mole -sode Island and the Providence planta-| those who hai them fine enongh to brip . > ees Wee Vale eee A Wonderful Medicine. 
eareego. A men ebok thet ® arsenate of lead, or arsenit.. of lime Is 
tions come J x © Kept no | $26 top price have made any profit by capon- he be EE J 
those pens ab all ased to have two or three dizan | izing their oookerels. We foresaw years T Se ae econo AM Ss 
id that io sell every week, Desideall he wanted aao that the capou/zsng busines was likely oe See Say ames & Oe 
Be » ove lo the family, while othere in the to be overdone unless the demand f bn a et — ao ae PILLS 
logtoal ty with quise large flocks could pox | them id a or Macsaobusetts. Their habits are much 
lo the v —— T ot b oould be increased, Possibly those the seme, however, and the above treat- For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
— ve cnoogh eggs for famtly ae. Tho reason | Who are raising chickens for the packing ment will apply to either kind.—State| 2 Gisgand Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
er and , snocess Was Dever satisfactorily «x-| Companies to send to E ialieh markets may Board of Agricultare Leaflet, by H 7 Fer- — tad Bente an eaten Flesh’ 
impor. p JBat to the story of thie now-fa. | aoosesd better with them when the trade ls nald, Amherst, Mase . dene ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
rature. Laghorn her, which bids fair to| ®+li established, oat we think those whe ’ ’ > turbot Siccativencss, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
| , ) —f cep, Frightfy cams,and all 10 
— ve anything we have seen recorded of) have tried it in Naw Eogiaod have nearly a’! ——The shipments of leather from Boston for and Trembling Sensations, etc. ‘These ailments 
divary she node Island R rds, Here itis: ‘* Mrs. Riven itap. Oae reason for this ts that we the last weer amounted tn value to $162,026; Fn erem a dlecrdered or abused condition 
mation \cNally’s ben lald 12 eggs on Wednesday, | Dave been receiving better chickens in our previous week, $246 069; similar week last eecham’s Pills will quickly restore Females 
lent yesterday and three this morning, markets, being of better breeds and better yea", $164 154 The totai value of exports of | pe an health. They promptly remove any 
eighty matirg a total of 269 eggs in 38 days, a daily | fattened before ki/ling, than we had a few —— — ————————— —— — oe 
broot average of 73-7 ega@s. years ago, or they have averaged better. — — — ———— At daoote and shoes ——— — — vie 
hey are — on from Botto they act lik ic ew dose ; o . , 
ee than never cared to tet tarkeys after the The American s o k k: eper tas an article — — — on ae —J ders upon the Vital —— — B— 
bie and . week in Jane, bat think it entirely safe | of neariy a colamn to prove the Leghorn a sponding week last year, 90,657. The total | eo ay bene harp ye wed wa?» ear ne 
yelosity p to Sat time, as those batching the first betser breed of fow! then the Bradma, oc shipments thus faria 1900 have been 1.890.827 | ¢ and arousin | with tho Mecshad of 
ited by part cf Jaly can be pashed atong so as so | that small breeds are better than the large. CASES, CONSE Eee eeenn Gn88s $8 BES, Of the hive whole physical energy 
= make jasttheamal, plamp young tuikeys becaase three s’x-pound birds weigh as ——Imports of dry goods and merchandise at ny a 
in the jbas are In good demand at top prices abcat much as two birds of nine pounds each, and the port of New York for the week were valued | 2 no — *~ tackle ™ adualiied be 
an that mas or New Yeai’s time. And the| they should require the same amount of oo aee 08 an SE CRIED ASS CSS WOE OE | eee beta eee ate ot etelaty, ond one 
e st f _ -rvous 
» solen young Sarkeys seem to grow faster in the food, and the three birds should lay more "iva ban fe steady, with a fair trade Debiliate i hat Beecham’ Pills have the 
Ww > ‘ ‘ . » Re z * : - 
—A— b y weather of Jaly and August than | eggsthanthetwo. We will grant the latter Fancy sides 8% cents, cbolce 8 to 8% cents,| f World. “stehaweat mise 
ber has they do go i o~¢ —“ — —*8* { the statement bat not the first part. | THE WHITE-MARKED TUSSOCK MOTH.-— (For Articie See Mage 4,) g00d 7% to 8 cents, liaht 7 to 7% cents, cows Without the publication of testimonials 
rtiy because more insects. 8 ° , ‘ 
er zplanaltinof Cut: a. caterp’ lar; >, female pupa; c, male pupa; d, male moth; -, same, wings ams Fills have for many years been 
great — ood sub ~ Le ave bad considerable experienc: with Repl , ; * diy bg conte, fancy hinds 10% cents, extra 10 Beecham's Pills have f 
nee. © e the meat soraps are ag substitate Bborns, Black Spanish, B-ahmas and | spread; ¢ temaie motn; g, female moth on coer or ; A, (RE MSS with froth over It; 4, cocoons on tree Ye cents, g00d 94% cents, light 7% to 8% the popular family medicine wherever the 
ousand nsects, they do not seem to serve qaite «lymouth Rocks, and we never saea flock | trunk; ai a's? F conte, fancy fores 6% cents. heavy 5% to 6| > English language is spoken, and they now stand 
— o ; &, same, sh. wing ‘emales 401 egg masses, a's). All slightly enlarged. cents, good 514 cents, light 4% to 5 cents, backs | ( Without a rival. 
moving same parpose, and perhaps the birds of ten pound Brahmas or Rocks that woul? (From Howard, Yearbook U.8. Dept. Agr. 1895.) 5% to 7% cents, rattles 4% to 4% cents | 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores 
in the | asmach d ference between the two est as much in a day as the same number of | chucks 4% to6% cents, short ribs 8% to 11 | — * 
‘hw eb ’ LVLPAL AS 
ly than forms sat food as we would between Le j 
torn oe — nc ng ye ab ae not average to welgh | earlier kinds have matured. The mosi|batifthe peasare grown onalarge scale, | CO2%*, rounds 6 to 9 cents. rumps 8% to 1i% 
y and of See Thane Ghee Giants Guat Genie . marked success in raising a second crop the | to ripen for seed purposes, it will be prac- poet yy loins 9% to 13 centr, loine 
Iscover reget neoery lene then bad enly elt - production of fiesh food one Rock | same searon has been attained by planting | t!cally next to impossible to handlethe land | _"__ yn, — * from the port «f Boston oan | 
nature. 108 x0 I weighing 10 pounds alive would give about | peas that have been grown the same season ; | ↄo as to prevent much weed seed getting | ye week ending J 
* bat they might not like the dinner 9s | as much meat, and better t ta b th ek ending June 2, 1900, Included 70 Must be treated as carefully and as intelligently as 
— or get the same nutrition from it. We three Legh " o our taste, than | the extra vigor of such seems to enable |intoit. Thisistrneof many of the seeds-| pounds putter, 36,700 pounas cheese and | the d'seases of any animal. Owing to the large 
4 rhe ee too apt to forget ¢ at fowl and animals ee Leghorns that weighed five pounds | them to overc.me the tendency to mildew. | man’s crope, for while the farmer grows his | 126 496 pounds oleo. For the ssme week Iss | "@ er of inquiries made of us, we have put op in 
health — favorite foodr, which varies | each, and on old fow! we could increase the | My experience in this regard has been con. | peas, beans, corn, potatoes, etc, for market- | year, tue totel exports included 18.720 pounds | 1!) forms series of remedies which are invaluable 
; have their favorite : D weight faster with less food on the large| fined to the Surprise pea, which yielded # | ing in @ green state, and invidentally cleans | ter, 75,598 pounds cheese and 151.463 / 26 Til lodaine 
nese ihe (ndiv.daals as well as in the species. breeds than th " — ds olec the pill in a piece of ment, Ssh or bread. 
he io n the small oner. Oa chickens second crop four years in succession when | nis land of weeds when he gathers his crop, | °°" ole". w 
ae atthe late-hatehed young turkeys, 1 ke notfally growa, we think there is but litle | seed thathad been grown the tame season | the seedsman is compelled to hear the — — carlead of Georgia peaches, com- | ALNUT FIT PILLS 
— — these of cariler hatching, should be taught difference in amount of food required to were pla: tad; but in one tnstance where | | Bible irjanct - _— — ~asket carriers, to arrive this AM- TONIC PILLS 
samen heme 68 Stina. be Gsleten am (beam Ge aeenth. b janction and allow the “ tares @04 | gon was received yesterday. The fruit was o! 
9 bo retar . — * ~f D growth, bat we could get more | had planted seed raised the season before | wheat ’’ to grow together till the harvest, | the“ Smeed ” variety, and arrived in good con- WALNUT WORM PILLS 
f ip a little aro a t = - — ga:n in a month on the large chickens. | they were comparatively a fallare. I sup-|letin pulling one he might 1: jare the | dition, having Deen shipped in iced carr. About WALNUT BOWEL PILLS 
a zood feed of grain, then gathering them. — pose equal success would be had from | other, with the result that seed farms are | $3 per carrier was the price obtained. The only exclusive series of pills ever made up and 
ler sn Open shed or some tree near the Poultry and Game. planting Watson, Eslipse or ay of the very | likely to become weedy farms One sugzes, | —~—" Bradetreet's” reports the exports of | recommended forca’s alone. These remedies have 


ise if there is no shed, and confining them 


in better supply, bat good demand at 60) 


|early sorts whose seed ripen enffisiently 


tion about qaality in peas: Every one wants 





| wheat (flour included) for the week as aggregst- | been used for the past six years by the larg est cat 





there until they show a0 inclination to go There is no great change in the poultry este t> eitew th “ 4 | Ingi4,633,140 bushels,sgeiost 3,698 968 bushels | Kenne'sin America, Noother series areas efficient 
40 roost, which they will do before they ™Srket. It 1s well supplied, especially with | Delere the advensef tres. —— belie — from the vines, because they | insy week, and 3,596,065 bushels in 1899. Since | FM valuable, Price 25 cents per bor. 
LE every old. This is ® protect on ageing: '@d and frozen stock. Fvesh killed notas| : eve that such are sweeter than those that | jury 1 the exports of wheat ageregate 182,916, WSLNUT RIDGE FsRas COMP ANY 
) Se very — plenty. Good roasting chickens 17 to 18. There is a very general impression among | have been kept overnight, and theyare wise 696 bushels, against 212 065,374 bushels Iss: | Box 292838,"Boston, Mass. 
foxes and other midnight prowlers. ‘Tar- cents and fair to good lots 10 to 13 those who raise peas for a garden crop that | in their wanting, for mostof those kept over | year. Corn exports for the week aggregate | 
LE reys need fresh water as much as other oo Die 10 to 12 gents Beollers | #ll but the very dwarf varieties need :tuk-|lots have lost mach of their sweetness, | 8.883.294 dusneir, acalast 4,374,145 dusne ls j 
* fow!, and are more particular as to ite ing or bushing. Of course sti k ng, witb | 00tso mach because they have been kept !*#t week and 3.932.497 bushels in 1899. Corn MANGE CURE 
exports sincs July 1 segregate 184445648 


joality then most others. Daring the fires 
ten weeke they peed some care to prevent 


to 75 cents a pair. Spring dacks a: 15 











the cons quent upright growth of vine, 
gives neatuess tothe garder, bat for varie 


over as that they have been so kept that 


they bave either wilted or heated. If 











bushelr, against 165 800,686 bushels last year. For Dogs. Cats, Horses. Caitle and 





eg Ase to 20 cents a poand, a -- 
| them from being troubled by lice, partica- rs D * old ducks 10 t0 11 | 11. sat are not over three feet tn height of | 0¢as could be kept ona cold cellar floor, The world’s exporcs of grain last week trom Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
lnkline arly the large aray louse to be found on the conte. sese 11t> 12 cants. Pigeons dail ine it! thinly scattered, th ld b t ab | Sous counteins were 6,961 GLO Suskels of ween: | i i 
‘ ih $1 to $225 a dizan and ¢ vine it is not essentialtothe yield. Farmer y ed, they woa @ juat about and 46110 nate ; subject to can be cured by this 
head, though there are smaller ones on the quabs lower at). t as sweet the second d the firs?, but all en a. Ss ie 
——— b $1.75 to $3. L'va poultry in only moder | 72° &7ow for market never stick their peas, ay as She Bre!, Dus al United States furnished 4,533,000 bushels of| valuable:emedy. Also 
y tat are troublesome woen Dumercus. |... semand at 10 cente for fowl, 15 to | 2° matter what may be the height of vine, | heating Isatthe cost of sweetness. Some wheat ard 3 882,000 bushels of corn. 
ee, A \ittle sweet oil rabbed on the head scon 18 cents for spring ebickens asd 54 | for it would not pay them to do {t,ihe|ytarsagoa friend sentme alotraisedon) ——Traf on makes the exports from the Atlan- GRIVES’ MED'CATED SOAP 
disposes of the firat, and insect powder of t= 6 cents ⸗ Western loed extra yleld to be obtained from the ta lest | Charleston Necy, S.C. They were in a tic Coast Iset week to inclute 417,900 barrels of | 
the otherr. saikeys at 8 to 9 cents aod frozan at 124 | V@Fesies being far more than offset by |lathe-made, openwork crate, and to my Roar, 3.084,000 Sucnets of whens, 8.704,000/ for Fleas and Lice for Doge, Cats 
a ¢ a z3n a he cost of :ticking and sticking mat-- | *arprise were deliciously sweet after their bushels of corp, 3320 barrels of pork, 14,345,000 paar 
a When the chickensare old enough so that Cents for choice and 11 to 12 cents for| wien nestness is un objact, Jathe | journey of 600 miles—J. J. H. Gregory of | °Wn@# of lard and 22.867 boxes of meate. | and horses sure to kill them quick. 
’ the cockerels tegin to tease the puilete, mixed welghts. Fow! 90 10 ceate, chick. | oe ened and éxiven é 9 on | esateneads bn Shale * Ti ——The visible supply of grain in the United | N “WP 
they snould be separated. They will grow ©08 common to good 10 to 11 cents, and D riv own every four feet, — States and Canaaa on June 2 included 44 7(3,- 0. ORTLAND STREET 
taster, both sexes, and they can be fed dif- cholce at 12 t> 124 cents, with iced broiler: on alternats sides of therow, with twre 000 bushele of wheat, 12,378,000 bushels ot Boston, Mass 
aes ° ‘ ; passed back and forth every few inches of | corn, 7,041,(00 bushels of t 1,061 * 
ferently so that the cockerels will be fat 14 to 2 pounds ¢ach 17 to 18 cents with fair | The White-Marked Tussock eis of F 5— — 
* sned for market and the pallets kept grow. to good at 14 to 16 cents. Old roosters at7 Gh vation, GEE make & cheap and Sent ene. | Moth —A ay dation nlp reba nd ; 
. = W* DS gt cents. Geese frozen 10 cents and ducks 10 90% ‘Tne aseot the twine should begip 4 compared with a week previous thisis a decreaea | Quincy Mutual 
— ng without getting too fat. Now we do nos * . before the pea shows any ronners,and the | The white egg masses of this insct are of 63,000 bushels of wheat, 309,000 burhels of | 
Lender maan ttat the pallets should be scantily $012 censs for frozsa and 5 to 8 cents for first three or four pa«sings ought to be | often abundant on our shade trees and are corp, 16,00 bushels of rye and 134,000 bushels H 
— fed and the cockerels staffid, but they 10rd. Grouse very scarce at $1 50 a pair. etthin tee tmehes of cach oth the | very noticeable-on the tranks, particularly of barley, with au locrease of 255 000 bushels of Hf | 
ance a shoul Mallard ducks $1.25 Grass plover and “ - m oe vem . oatr. Uae year ago the supply was 26,185,000 
hould have food of different quality a:d » int ‘e 1 { d in winter. Inthe spring these eggs hatch - ' 
both shoald have enough. Give the pullete eulpe steady at $2 to $2 25 a dc aen. aterva'e increasing in dictene: as they : — —* * bushels of wheat, 13,357,000 bushels ot corn, | INCORPORATED WW 1851 
ascend the lath. Tae smaller meshed of | and the little caterpiilars which come from g 39) 000 busnels of oats, 932,000 bushels of | 4 
eome bran along with the corm meal, ag) — i them craw! to the leaves aad begin to feed | Onas. —— srry iy og 
“" id to contain more phosphate - HORTICULTURAL the wire nettings usei for hencoop: ¢ & » rye and 1,242 000 bushels of bariey. A. Ho WILLIAM H. Fay. 
that may be sa 0 phosp . ,would doubtless work well, thongh with| Though at first very +mall, they grow ——I0 wool prices are wask Doth at home and | President. Secretar) 
‘HIN®G a hs ne-forming gga Be oe —⸗ | these L[bave had no experience. When the rep diy, and by the middie of Jane, when ↄdroao. The views of the growers in the — 
ae cae — oie Raising Pear. vines grow over thres fuet in height a eub- | they have reached 7* 25. are about an, prin gy lye Rae gelines hear —9 CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1900, $645 559 52 
| they are hangry enough, bat we never |, 12 dea in ite grean state te probab'y the st tate for sticking can be foaid ine ridae _— and a half * lg. = *8* * than wool was held @ fortnight since. The AMOUNT AT RISE, $33,912. 658.00 
1 get them to eat enough ef either te best I'ked of all vegetables; and roast lamb Ofearth ratsei by the plow or hoe oo one | 0 tar may be easily recognized by the srtisticai position of wool is omy eeen| 
— nee ———— and green peas have in some secilons become | side of the row, t) be made before the vice | presence of four short, stoat yellowish tafte ang it ig thought ttat with an abd-olute Losses paid during past year $60,087.95 
take we) keto see them. Bat wiih a mixture of ®% essential part of » Fourth of Jaly has attained midheight; shey will find sap. | 00 the back, two long slender black tafts seit.ement of the cor war there msy | Dividends paid during past 
pe part heen end ewo artsof corn mea), ‘Dner as is the turkey of that of Thanks- portfrom it A few years ago {| made a | of jecting forward from nesr the head, and \be s change in conditiva® abroad. Latest VORP, « « « « « + $65,563.99 
pop tmtny ° ’ giving and Christmer, England, with ite Carefal test of the difference in yieid |e similar tutt at the tail. These with the reports are thatthe Australian clip this year will GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
wiihalittie beefscreps, we could see them — — ith a | Dilabt red head give the caterpillar quite a "UO snort between 60,000 and 75,000 bales, the PAST YEAR. - . 6,169.17 
enday grow every day, and the pallets did rot get | °0ler climate, te the natural home of the Oetween stack and ansinck peas wish e siath Consecutive year io which there has bee > y tINS 
fa Fed ‘in this way we have bad 26, it is where nearly ali pew varieties variety growing aboat four feesio height, | eteiking and pretty appe arance. — 00 the Gis. The cane 110 Gin * SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
. <= ’ abma pallets laying at ex months ld originate, a large proportion of which, and fuand that the difference in yield * Che caterp'liars now spin silken cocoons reduced this ye: r from 300,000 to 200,000 bales | — —— 
and Plymoath Rocks before they wore five *Dough crowned with borticalsaral medale | Ont silat and would noi badia to pay the |(Fig. i) on the trark and limbs, in WDhICD py reason of the war. Toecilp in this country 
a the old. . there, fail to give satisfaction here when ¢xt/a cost. | they ge ng By to ha dayr, * the po will 08 practically the same as last year, with a 
J tested in our experimental grounds ander Paelatroduction of the Breed wieder of which time the moths escape from the posaivie five to 10 per cent increase. 
al Agen { the roosters are good enough to be kept oocoons ‘The male moths are shown ip) ——Pork andiard are still easy, with ribs re- 
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reeding purposes they would get the 
same feed, bot if :mtended for slaughter 
they woald get no bran, or bat very little, 
and have as mach sound corn as they would 
at jast before going to roost, mekina the 
) fred « little soanty to be euretbat they 
wonuldh: vaa good appetite at night. We 
never fed anything bat that we fourd es 
heaity feed at night seemed to have more 
fect In prodociag growth than all tte 
ther food aiven 
he farmer whose hens ran at large at 
ali times when the ground is not covered 
with snow may excuse himself for keeping 


our hotter and dryer climate, developing 
weakness either in the form of Dilahtor by 
failing to fll out well, yielding bat balf 
or two-thirds as many peas to the pod 
with us a4 in thelr native country. The 
love of the pea for cuolise*s and molstare Is 
shown in its cropping 
when the spring has been cool and moist, 
for shen they root weil down into she sol, 
and are therefore better able to endure the 
dryer weather of early summer, They 
show it also in vegetating bat poorly if 
planted after hot weather has bezuon, and by 
mildewing a: the season advances. Tocugh 
afew varieties, sach as Yorkshire, Hero, 












better In se@asonr | 


has redaced greatly the costuf weeding o 
|nearly ali ear farming crops, inolading 
peas Soratoting with your finger between 
the young planta la carrying out the pring - 
ple involved inthe weeder, which is but a 


handred fingered machine of elther wood | 


or tron. What the cn'tivator does between 
the rows the weeter diesin therow. ‘The 
farmer, of course, uses a Mechine drawn by 
horse power, bat forthe gardener there les 
the hand machine, which | fod very usefaol, 
acd of whose sphere in egrica'tare | may 
have more tw eay in a ma fatarearticle. A 
wooden toothed rake ls a very good substi- 
tate for the han1 weeder. ‘lhose who have 


| fignree dand e while the female, whic: 
winglese, |e shown in figure /. 
| The female moth does not move abouts, 
but holding on to the outside of the cocoon 
|from which she esceped, lays 200 or 300 
oe o 1D a moss, CLVering them with a white 
|frouh which svon tardens and serves as & 
| protection (F.g*.¢, h). These eggs hetoh in 
Jaly, and the cacerptilars feed till the mid- 
die of August, when they make their 
cocoons, trom which the second prood of 
moths escapes about the end of the month. 
|The egas laid by these moths remain 
| through the winter and hatch the following 


duced one half cnt and lard, hams end sbon - 

ders off one quarter cent. Heavy backe, §15 25; 

medium, §14 75; lean euds, $17 75; beau pork, 

$12.60; fresh ribs, 9% cents; corned and fresh | 
snoulders, 8% tos% cents; smcked shoulders, 

8% to OY sents; lard, 7% cents; in palis, 85% 

to 8% cents; hams, 1156 co 12 cents; skioned | 
bame, 12% to 12% cenis; sausages, 94% cente; 

Praukfcrt sausages, 94% ceats; Dolled hams, 18% 

to 19 cente; bacon, 12 to 12% cents; bolognar, 

8 cents; pressed ham, 84% ceuts; raw leaf lard, 

8% cents; pure leaf laro, 8% cents; in paile, 9 

0 9% ceate; pork toogues, $25.50; loose salt 

pork, 8% cepts; Driskets 9 cents; sausage meat, 

7% to 8 cents; city dressed hogs, 75% cents; 

country, 6% cents. 
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Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitably 


them in honses smaller than are generally Daley, Champion and oneof the marroe#- | a yar tried ts will be sarprised to hnd how — There are accordingly two brood⸗ Pre gg i pm 3 ge Bein Re i —— By 25 practical Itrymen. 7 
d fcr the , a eac ’ ° - Jacobs, Hen ale, James Rankin, J. M. Drew 
a Rates aly a if eth namber of fowl opon the fats are hardier than the averace, no variety | few peas are ipjared. Thie insect is often a serious pest on 28 cevis. Eastein and Northern cholce fresh enstedt andothers. Fully answers mors 
plea that they have plenty of room during jean be wholly depeaded aoa t> pe” if the area te email the fingers, used as a shade trees, feeding on nearly all of these 18 to 13% cents, with perhaps & few extra at 14 5000 reat" Carctully edit a by HW Cok 
test im- eday. Perhaps if his house ie well ven- dace @ crop when planted aftr the | ,cratcher, when the weeds Dave jast chown | soopt everzreens, among which, however, | °-0U Fait to good Kastern and Dest Western | tingwood. PA collection of the most vaiuabie a 
between ated they may not need mach more than 2 — —— | themeelver, oan do capital work and get yo. Gr larch oypress and spruce are came — gO at ,: — 12% a Southero fresh at * —— written, Starting with the 
, ( , > ’ ’ . * qu 10D J 

enadian x * J — — —* — — oo over the groand very fast, too. A ocuple of times attacked. I:isnct ancommon to see — ng hag ae — —23 pn ; * —E ditoes for "developing th 
epe mail oc t } ( y J “ sei . 
ock In a ema cause at Jays ego | went over my experimental peas +n, tree jranks nearly white from the | sgainst 109,975 cases a year ago. Questions egg into a “ Business Hen. 
" ail yard, ostensibly to farnish his family n this way, for the nearners of the stakes Incubation, care of chicks 
tien call with f ' * goerons and egg masses, while large trees ——The great ratiiosd corporations which re- ‘reatment of diseases, selection ard breeding, feed 
ofacees +h fresh egge, need not expect to increase about fifteen feet apart, with some eight are fr: qnently completely stripped of thelr cetved miliions of acres of isnd in the form of) ‘ng and nonsing, arediscussed in a clear and simp! 
come Dy the sale of eggs if he puts 25 varieties, made \t !mpractioable to ase the |. 04, by the caterpiliare either in Jare or sudtidies are now disposing of large tracts for, “™*°5*'- ene, ~ seems are describes 
RT, sin mepace only large enough for 15 Into the future would sadden | weeder. [| cleaned of weeds 500 feet of Augaat. Maples, elms, lindens and horse — — The Northern Pacific Answered of amy BY rote 
pas. Ager wll be l'kely to lose eggs and lose hens , . anny |row in one hour besides iifting a stone : . . toid the last of ite Minnesota land three weeks over 200 eggs each per year 
} ea ke } tT, * man) a * happ ne ule appear to be particular fe vorites 820, receiving nearly $2,000 000 for less than In short, this Is the best book 2* l who Som + ees 
have kept more ina pen than we BSS rl woman. The mis- | a Blece of tarf bere and there which | 4. ¢ooq plants , mn rT little American Ben” that has ever been printed 

zhi profitable beoanse our space was x ay was smothering the peas, aod filling tn Bawa muies geres. She same company bas P 
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sed, bas we found it rcqaired extra care 
‘“aning, ventilating andin cther wseys, 
" at we think we could hava done better 
¥ & small pamber, and few would have 
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£) often results from 
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The Tussock moth caterp iliar appears to 
where they were imperfectly covered, and have few enemies among birder, perhaps | 
palling an occasional weed which was too poognse of ite hairy covering. Qultea num-| 
near a pea to be scratched out. Toe great ber of intects are parasitic ugon it, however, 


| seoret of ail weed cleaning is to begin early, .14 care should be taken not to destroy 





20ld 260,000 acres on ite North Dakota land 
since March 1 at coud’e the prices which auld 
have been secured six months ago. 


Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale by Mass Plonghman. 
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volame 1s sred for the hens and the house as we did esty kept hidden. | 4nd this finger scratching jast as soon as ; ‘ n 
sea le en Petia |testoy wed pope a head there tround "™ ruoun THE * HOUSEHOLD * COKTANION 
— ® were breeding fancy fow! w t as % : _) |!9an immense labor saver. Please note Where trees are already infested by this | 
Neca tion of selling eggs for hatching, we at last en ‘ay jast as soon; a delay even of a day may jnsect the — — poly be pan Amn OEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
The Cor ‘hould not care to have any chickens they frequently | 9. ase the work to produce bat half as g00d removed and burned whenever they appear. BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN 
ae sched before Jaly, and anlese of the! fail to help. |resuits, Dr. Holmes once said that the pig will be twice daring the year—once at Terme; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
my te ‘s'atlo breeds not antil near the last of the” They do not un- | time to begin the ednoation of a child was® anytime between September and the first | {Specimen Coptes free to any address. ) 

‘A Ont ‘a. We could then have them laying derstand the root | Dundred years before he was born. A like of April, and once about the last of Jane or | The Eouscholda Companion, 
er.” ** Her est eggs about February or March in| of the trouble. principle is involved in good tillage. TVho greg of July. This is the more easily done, | Boston, DiLass. 
The Home so sell to those who wanted to hatch Dr. Pierce’s Fa right time to clean a crop of weeds Ie in the | as jg isthe habit of the Tussock moth to ae 
ee = “ay oblokene. Some of the best and most | oda * ” | years before that crop is planted, by allcw- | piace ite egg masses either on the trank or 
= ao ol fous Plymoath Rock chicks we ever vorite —— ing no weeds to seedin the crops that main limbs. How to 
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Mr James 


peaking o8 


were from a male that was Augost 
ed, bat the pallets and hens were 


tion has 
in thousands of 


precede it. Without good foresight, as the he eggs is 
season advances and the vines spread on the | Another method of destroying the egg 


d 
ground so asto prevent the use of a culti- | by asing @ plece of sponge tied on the en 


TU RKEYS. Crow Ther 


and not mapy were put with bim, and cases where doc 
’ n ie ases long ttick. By dipping the sponge in 
a a "* woald pot}have taken him if we could) tors entirely | Vator, weeds are apt to creep tn and hold | poner to whioh a itttle — bas No book in existence gives an at 
wimens © “*e found an older one without too much failed ~ | high carnival. This suggests the precaution | been added, and then covering each egg quate account of the turkey,—its devs 
+ existence » yel we bad good egas to set in — of keeping the caltivator ronning up to the | ; 1m the wild state to the varié 
xnowledge A 8 “IT had been a great pips mass with the fluid, the eggs will be de- opment — complete directions % 


yx contain’ 
and gener 
pensatie te 


‘rolife Farms io New York State are 
ed as having 3280 head of poultry of 


sufferer from femal 
weakness,” writes 
Mrs. M. B. Wallace, 





very time they begin to fall over, after | stroyed. 


which hand and hoe must do the work. | Where the trees are as yet free from this 
After the vines have outgrown the use of | insect they may be quite successfully pro- 


breeds, 
breeding, feeding, rearing and marke 


ing these beautiful and profitable bir 
ne present book ts an effort to f. 


putiful a3) : ‘ of Muenster, Cook | the weeding implements, and before they s lt is based upon the expes 
Barred and White Wyandottes, ‘o.. Texas. * . | tected by banding the trark either with a ‘Bie gap. At is! ten. 

4 if bis euc- 1 and White Plymouth + and y ky Qo F oon get so tall as to begin to fall over—and here | broad thick strip of raw cotton, or witha) y of the, Mites SEeN eT cea tame 
ar and White Leghorns. Each breed none did me any | watohfal care is needed, for a sudden wind- | hang of raupenielm half an inch thick on | stock. end as raisers of turkeys for mss 
— separately, and to accommodate good, I *2* +. storm may lay them fia:—comes the time for | Its lower edge, two or three inches wide, and | ket. 7 
x interest ‘ requires 31 poultry houses, each coal bute Tfor. | Srowlng fine earth in the rows, with the) beveled to the bark above. if the cotton | The prize-winning papers out of ness 
ee eet y 100 feet in size. They ase 14 in- lowed your advice, | ObJeetof smothering all remaining weeds. | bands be used they should be renewed as | = 4,4 America ate @m- 
—_— — * holding 200 eggs each. Lut year and took eight bottle . | The beat implement I have found for the |goon as rains have matted the cotton we Par a oe js alsogiven one essay 

| over 60,000 eggs, and raised over of ‘Favorit Prescrip- | purpose is the Prout horse boe, which | much, while raupenieim should not be | on turkey culture, from different parts o° 
» are fond of ickens, and they are now produc- a Pe # eo Oe | etraddies the row and wo! ks each aide of it; | need on thin-barked or young trees. This | the country, including Canada and ote 
gell,in Owr ‘ily average of abont eight cases of — aes Gee the new winged cultivator will also do very | handing method prevents caterpillars get- | Brunswick, that the reader may see w 


wners of the 


each, or 2880 egas. They feed five 





like a mew woman, 


good work. [neither case it is necessary ying on to trees thas protected by way of | 








ways have proven successfuj in eae! 





pound ané & day, rolled oats at 630 A. M.,| I have gained eighteen pounds.” + ar eg be first made fice by thorough |+ne trark, and as the female moth cannot By a 

“4, Onicag? "scked wheat at 8.30, cracked corn or bar- g9 | Cultivation. fly, the only way a tree properiy pro- , f 

jogly enter *y ®6 11 50, soft feed and out green bone at | “Favorile Prescription Where peas are raised for marketing | tected by a band can become infested is by 2 Pretuseiy IMustrated. Cieth, i2me 
ietrated. i , and ora: ked corn or wheat at 5 P. | green, the ground they occupy can be | caterpillars crawling on to it from neigh- Price, postpaid, $1.06. 

gi.ss, nos M. ‘They have to feed the different breeds | MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG cleared so early that if they have been well | poring trees in case swhere the branches « PI h B 

— doetent amounts, as no two .have the same AND SICK WOMEN WELL. taken care of few weeds will have seed. d;‘interlace. If this last is not the case, trees Address-Mass. ouenman oston. 
ishers, 

nu, Mines 
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Governor R osevelt’s latest activity is 
factory inspection. And to his credit be it 
said he is doing a needed work well. 





For the Christian Scientists the end of the 
century pozz'e has been settled onoe for all 
by Mother Eddy’s declaration that this is 
the first year of the twentieth century. 





Lord Rberts is now the patron saint of 
England. He was already a lesser ‘* saint,” 
for it was his figure that had been pictured 
in a stained glass window of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, England, 
“ Our Bobs!” 





“Red Pottege” may not be a good play 
for the dramatis\’s parpose, bat all the 
same that prigaish clergyman and his doting 
wife will be worth seeing on the stage if 
only they are balf wellacted. Mr. Gresley— 
is that bis name?—is a creation worthy to 
live alongside of Amos Barton, Uriah Heep 
and the other big people in fiction. 





Pity ’s is "tis tine the Elevated cars 
aren’t over supplied with signs. Bat then, 
it’s an accepted fact that Boston, for a 
small city, is awfally hard to find one’s way 
about iv. So fora stranger to be lost a few 
times more or less can hardly matter. 


Rev. Howard B. Crosse of Jamaica 
Pisin has ardent hopes for the state of 
society in the year 2000. He even thinks 
that by that time woman will love her 
offspring and be a trae wife and mother, 
instead of a crank with a career buzzing in 
her bonnet. 


The Haverhill Gazsatte seems disposed to 
discount the sincerity of Professor de Sam\ 
chrast’s ** Would to God that I might shed 
my blood on the field for Great Britain and 
the Queen!” Atany rate it gives its sanction 
to such blood-shedding on the professor’s 
part, and that, too, with rather unseemly 
alacrity. 
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For the first time in two hundred rears 
the great John Cotton’s grave was dec on ated 
on Memorial Day. The resting place of the 
first minister cf the Firat Church hadn’t by 
any means been forgotten all that time. It 
was only that no one had thought for a 
couple of centuries of placing a wreath in 
King’s Chapel cemetery to the memory of 
the great preacher. 








Jeannette Gilder is responsible for pass- 
ing along the ramor that Richard Harding 
Davie’s marriage has greatly interfered 
with the sales of his novels among young 
women. Shouldn’s wonder if this were 
true. Certainly Davis’s face in the Gibson 
plotures and the Davis chitchat of the lit- 
erary mags zines used of yore to sell many 
copies of Davis’s bocks to the bubbling 
matinee girl. 





The census man is still at work, but as 
yet nobody knows apy more about the re- 
sult of his labors than if he werun’t. 
details, Chief Wadlin says, are routine, and 
nothing of a sensational nature has 0oc- 
curred. For unsensational things, statie- 


tics and such, the bore witn aimanis for fiz- | 


ures and comparisons must wal: patiently 
until the reports have been sent to Wasb- 
ington. — 


In the vacation schools places are at a 
premium. Instead of making a child “ stay 
after’’ for misbehavior he is tarned out, 
at the firet irregularity, and his place given 
to some one on the waiting list. Aé apy 
rate that’s the way it was done in Wal- 





tqam’s vacation school, where another suc- | 


cessful season, in which ‘the boys will be 
given a better opportunity te study cook- 
ing’ seems now assured. 





* The thought of the Holy Trinity con- 
tains the summing up of all truths. Every 
time we sing the words ‘Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost,’ we assert the doctrine, and in every 
prayer offsred to the Father, every hope of 
redemption through Christ cherished in the 
soul, every aspiration of purity through the 
Holy Spirit kept aliva within us, we 
emphasiz: and relterate the truth of the 
Trinity.” 





The Holyoke School Board believes in 
encouraging matrimony. A while ago the 
committee made a tour of inspection,'‘daring 
which two or three eligible young men 
teachers were discovered in one building. 
Thereupon the spc kesman of the commit 
tee made a littie speech in which he found 
fault, not with the qaality of these men’s 
work, but with their laggardness in love. 
“To be frank with you,” he concluded, 
“we wish you to marry, and the position 
you take in the matter will determine toa 
considerable extent your continued ser- 
vices here.” The young men gasped, but 
they are now engaged, all three of them. 


Gen. Elwell S. Oils since his retarn from 
the Philippines has been assigned to the 
charge of the Dapartment of the Lakes. 
This is one of the largest and most im. 
portant of the military commands into 
which the country is divided. It embraces 
the great States of Lilinois, lodians, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
command has been vacant since the retire- 
ment because he neared the age limit of 
Gen. Thomas M. Andersun, last Jannary. 
General Wade, who commands the Depart- 
ment of the Dakotas, performs the duties 
of the office until] Gen. Otis arrivesand takes 
his place. The headquarters of the depart- 
ment will be in Chicago. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Keith, in reserving por- 
tions of his theatre, has taken a step for 
which his patrons had again and again ex- 
pressed their desire, More than one client 
has written the management that reserved 
seats would filla real need. Especially does 
@ man taking ladies as his guests desire to 
procure them stats. Women who have 
been obliged to etand for an hour at Keith's 
have not infrequently come away ‘' mad 
all through ’ at their innocent escort. Of 
course, ander the old regime, the escort 
eculdn’shelo their discomfort, but a woman 
expects a man to help sucha thing when 
he takes her out for the evening. Now 
that |i’s been done right, however, “ all ie 
forgiven.” 


A boolalist colony nambering 300 people 
in 18097, that then settled 25,000 acres on San 
Miguel river, Colorado, is now suffering, 
and is near fallare from the departare or 
dropping out of many of ite members, The 
settlers had become entirely discouraged 
with failure of crops and low prices, and 
thought that by uniting together and tarn- 
ing all that was earned into a common fund 
they could do better than by each working 
for himself. Work is provided for all, bat 
moat of it so far has gone to making a ditch 








The | 


to the river to irrigate the land. This and 
all other work ie paid for at 20 cants an 
hour, There are about 50 horses at work on 
the ditch, and as the work of a horse is 
reckoned at $2 a day, those who are able to 
supplement their own labor with one or 
more horses can get enough to live on. 
Moat of the reople are wretchedly poor, as 
the ditch is not yet finished. 





A good deal of small grain will be 
harvested early in July the present year 
The season has been extremely favorable 
for it to come forward, and all the winter 
grain will be headei out early in June. 
Fortunately there have been rains sufficient 
in all tne Eastern States to:mature the grain, 
even though little falls before it is cut. 
The damage from drought should any occur 
will be to the grass and clover seedings 
that are growing with the grain. That loss 
will be serious enough, as on the seeding 
will depend the success of the farmer in 
growing the more profitable crops which 
bring in the money to keep up farm ex- 
penses. The surface soll shculd be closely 
examined to find how much of the graes and 
clover has taken bold of the soil. If none 
oan be found before harvest the stubble 
sbould be turned as soon as the grain crop 
is harvested and fitted for seeding with rye 
or winter wheat the present fall. 





The Chicago College of Physicians and 
Sargeons has taken a decided stand against 
any further support being given by its 
students t> college athletics. Dr. W. E, 
Qaine, the head of the faculty, says with 
regard to their effects: ‘' Experience has 
taught us that they have a demoralizing 
influence on the stadents and that they 
interfere with the educational work of the 
college. While athletic exercises have a 
good influence on the physical development 
of students, the interests of education are 
more important and demand first recogni- 
tion.” These are words that have long been 
aeeded to be said. Much of the athletic 
work is far too violent and puts the bodily 
system in such condition that if the work 
isnot kept up, the body becomes diseased 
through disuse cf muecies that have been 
over caltivated. Most of the exercises, 
though so violent, accomplish nothing use 
ful, as did the light work by which students 
nolden times preserved a sound mind ina 
sound body. 

The war in the Philippines has reached a 
stage when nothing can be done except to 
crush out the straggling bands of robbers 
and plunderers who keep on fighting 
because they are too lazy to goto work. In 
a land where nature provides food in abun- 
dance with the least amounot of labor, 
there can be no necessity to plunder 
others for what they have been able to 
accumulate. If this habit of living by 
robbery becomes chronic, it will make the 
Philippines a country to be avoided, and 
will condemn it to barbarism for a long 
time to come. This does not mean war 
without quarter, for that would incite to 
more determined resistance. Bat all the 
men captured in these bands, whose only 
purpose now is robbery, should be impris- 
oned for as long terms as robbers would 
| receive if tried and convicted by Americaa 
courts. A thoroughly ex cated civ'l law 
| will do more torestore peaceto the Pallip- 
| pines than fighting or military law can 
hope to accomplish. 








What isa clover sod worth’ Theanswer 
to this qiestion depends almost wholly on 
| the location of the land and its nearness to 
a good market. If the land be nearly barren 
so that nothing can be grown upon it,a clover 
sod once secured will be the beginning 
toward making it a paying piece of prop- 
erty. In such circumstances a clover sod 
is worth much more than on land where it 
can be easily secared. It is worth more 
and is usually harder to get on soils that are 
| deficient in vegetable matter, whether they 
|be sand or clay. Bat of the two a clay 
soll is much more hopeful of permanent 
improvement, for all clay soils contain some 
mineral fertilizer and may be made rich 
when afew clover crops are grown upon 
them without manure. On sandy soil the 
mineral fertility is lacking, and has to be 
supplied in commercial fertiiizers which are 
always expensive. Hence the question 
whether waste land can be profitably 
brought ander cultivation depends in part 
on its composition. If it is mainly clay soll 
it probably can. If it is sandy soll with- 
out vegetation it will probably require too 
expensive fertilization to be profitable in 
most localities. 


The Post Check Money Bill, introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
MoMillan of Michigan, and to the House of 
Representatives by Representative Leniz of 
Ohio, March 16, 1900, provides for the 
reprinting of $1, $2 and $5 bills now in use, 
and leaving on each blank speces for the 
name and address of the person or firm to 
whom it is sent, and for a two-cent stamp, 
which the sender shall cancel with his 
initials and date, Thisthen can be put in 
the bank asa check endorsed and guaran- 
teed by the United States, or it can be re 
deemed at the postoffice if the receiver is 
identified there. This would do away with 
the present unsafe method of sending 
registered letters, and the sometimes in- 
convenient way of the money-order system, 
which has as one fault the fact that more 
than two-thirds of the postoffices are not 
money order offices, and these mostly in the 
agricultural districts, while inthe city the 
time spent by the sender in obtaining and 
| by the receiver in cashing a money order is 
worth as much asa small order. In the in- 
| terest of the farmers we hope this bill will 
| pass, and that it will also include fractional 
currency to be used in like manner. 
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“Talk about prosperity,” remarks the 
Cincinnati Commercial. ‘* Why, from one 
small townsbip in Kaneas five farmers ha e 
gone to the Paris Exposition and taken 
their families along,”” We have seen in 
some of the Western papers similar reports 
of the evident prosperity of the grain-grow- 
ing sections, telling how many new top 
buggies, pianos and machines of various 
kinds had been sold in Kansas or some 
other State within a year, more, p rhaps, 
than in 10 or 20 years past. We rejoice to 
hear of the evidences of better times, 


“Seeing is Believing.” 


When you see people cured by a 
remedy, you must believe in its power. 
Look around you. Friends, relatives, 
neighbors all say that Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine, cleansed the 
blood of their dear ones and they rise en 
masse to sing its praises. There's nothing 
lhe it in the world to purify the blood. 


’ Si » 








and are glad that Eastern manu- 
facturers should share in the prosperity, 
bat “ that way danger lies.” We remember 
a time soon after the close of the war 
when the tobacco growers of the Connecti- 
out Valley hada streak of prosperity. The 
tobacco sold at high prices, and they 
mortgaged their farms, if they were not 
mortgaged before, that they might buy 
manure and hire help to put in larger 
acreage, and to build storage barns. Then 
came another year ortwo of good prices, 
and pianos, top buggies and new furniture 
were bought. Trips were made to California, 
Fiorida, Earope or elsewhere, and the mort- 
gage was left to be paid some year when 
they had no other use for the money. Then 
came low prices, and the mortgage still was 
there, and the farm changed hands. We 
think from what we have read that a large 
proportion of the farmers of Kansas have 
paid their mortgages, even if they do not go 
to Paris, and we hope others will do so. 


— 
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One effect of the South African war is the 
restoration of the horse as an essential factor 
in military plans. It had been supposed by 
many that in the progress of military science 
with far-reaching small arms the horse 
would be eliminated asa necessity for him 
who goes forth to battle. On the contrary 
the horse is now found to be more necessary 
theanever. Tne qaickoess with which the 
Boers recovered lost positions has been 
due to their superiority in having plenty of 
horses. It wasthe fresh supply of horses 
which General Roberts had accumulated 
during the past few weeks that gave him 
for the first time the power to move 
his troops more rapidly than the Boerr, so 
that when defeated they could have no 
time to reorgan!z; their colamns, Thus 
every defeat meant a retreat, which with a 
closely following foe soon degenerated into 
apanic. Bat the Boers are good sbarp- 
shooters, and the British loss of horses has 
been far heavier than theirown. it seems 
likely that the waste of horses and of males 
in the Transvaal and in the Pailippines will 
make both horses and mules dearer than 
they have been, while the other conditions 
were mainly such as would naturally de- 
pressthe market. There are some places 
where steam and electric power may dis- 
place the horse in farm work, but there are 
many more where the horse is still as great 
anecessity as he ever was. 








There is now in process of construction 
a canal connecting the eastern part of Lake 
Saperior with Lake Huron, which will be 
the basis for the greatest water-power sys- 
tem in the world. The canal is 22 feet deep 
and 200 feet wide, and at its eastern end has 
afallof16 feet. All this immense power 
will be set to work with turbines and dyna- 
mos to make its force effective. Tnere are 
to be 250 turbine wheels, and these will far- 
nish power for eight 500-horse dynamos 
to change into electrical power. Ono the 
Canadian sidealike work has been com- 
pleted and it is estimated that it will far- 
nish 15,000-horse power, or, inclading 
what will be on the American aide, 
more than 50,000-horse power altogether. 
Nearly all this great power bas al- 
ready been contracted for by mana. 
faciuring establishments to be built in 
the vicinity. Steel, paper, lumber of all 
kinds and many other products are to be 
the work of thie great power system when 
it is fully in operation. With so much 


or injared them. If to know one’s self be, 
as was long ago said, the most asefal 
wisdom, there is hardly any better way to 
secure it than to stady those of our ances- 
tors whose characters are probably to some 
extent reproduced in our own. This, with 
a phrenological examipation of the era alam 
by some one able to tell as the trath with- 
out flattery, enables a man to estimate more 
closely what he can and cannot do, and 
what courses in life he should be careful to 
avoid. 

No one can go back very far and close!y 
examine the characteristics of his ancestry 
without finding peculiarities and sinuosities 
that he did not look for and hoped not to 
see. Should we go back far enough no 
doubt the ancestors of all now living in 
America were once savages, as those of 
Britain and all of northern Europe were 
down to and since the Christian era. If the 
doctrine of evolution ba trae, and man has 
always been progressing, what seems now 
most repulsive in him may be only the 
remains of dispositions in the prehistoric 
beasts which lived before haman life was 
possible on this planet. ‘here are times 
when the wild beast in man seems likely to 
break forth, and the same individual may 
at other times and in other conditions be 
as quiet and peaceable as a lamb. It is 
the especial characteristic of man that he 
is a being who has many moods and is 
therefore hard to be understood. 

Undoubtedly the stady of genealogy is 
instructive to those who have imagination 
enough to see in themselves characteristics 
which under like circomstances would have 
ceitain'y made their lives altogether differ- 
ent from what they are. Men are more 
largely the result of their environment than 
is usually thought. This modifies but does 
not do away with individuality in persons 
aod in femilies. Tae man or the family 
that has long been noted for helpfulness to 
his fellow mec and women, has to some 
extent created an environment favorable to 
noble living. His children may or may not 
be like their father. If he does his life 
work from love to hia fellow men, most of 
them will probably early acquire a desire to 
imitate his noble life. Ba: if he only does 
it from selfish motives, for applause or in 
any way to get all the greater gain for him- 
self, the eff-ct is likely to be a life exactly 
the reverse of what was expected, or as bad 
as the parents’ life had been apparently 
good. 

So while there is a possibility that a good 
ancestry may benefita man, it all depends 
on the maa himself whether he derives any 
benefit from it. Ralying on one’s ancestry 
in any way is a trait thatis more decidedly 
snobbish and un-American then any other. 
It was well hit off by John Godfrey Saxe, 
one of our greatest humorous poets, more 
than a generation ago, in his poem on “' The 
Proud Miss MacBride,”’ in these lines: 

Depend up n it, my snobbish friend, 
Your family tree you can't ascend 
Without good reason to apprehen ! 
You may fin‘ it waxed at the other end 
By ecm} plebelan vocation. 
Or, worse tuan that, your boasted Line 
May end io a loop of stronger twine 
Tbat plagued some wortby relation. 


Wealth has siways changed hand: s0 
rapidly in this country that it is the poorest 
of all foundations for pride of birth. Most 
of the wealthy men now living were once 
poor boys, and their millions have been 
sccumulated within a single lifetime. It is 





power which cau be sold cheaply there is 
room on the shores of Lake Superior for a) 
bigger manufacturing city then until ite 
water power was ascertained had been ex- 
pected byanyone. Withthe power faliy| 
developed there will still be water enough | 
coming through the straits to carry the) 
large commerce that now yearly goes| 
through it. 





The oldest empire in the world and the 
one that has endured beyond the time when 
authentic history begins is evidently near- 
ing ite end as a power in the world. The} 


Chinese empire has oue quarter of the ™&Y, at least in part, fall into the hands of | 


people of this planet, and it has been so 
densely populated that it offers small in- 
ducement for other nations todespoll it. Be- 
sides this its people labor at home for such 
insufficient wages that the land cffers little | 
or no temptation to immigration. Bat the, 
epirit of commerce recognizss the fact that) 
the work of supplying 400,000,000 of people! 
with what the civilized world oan furnish | 
can be made to yield a handsome profit to 
whoever gets it. Allthe nations of Europe 
are anxious to secure some territory in| 
which their trading rights will be secured 
by treaty. Itis this thet is meant by the 
phrase “securing spheres of inflaence”’ 
which has been heard so mach iately. 
Natarally the Chinese do not wish to be 
divided up among Earopean competitors, 
each of whom is anxious to make as mucn 
as possible out of them. It is this that is 
the true origin of the Boxers’ movement, 
which is nominally a rebellion against the 
government but Is really favored by it. The 
animosity of the Boxers is all against for- 
elgners, and in this the government sha: es. 
The government has all along claimed to be 
anable to suppress outrages committed by 
the Boxers on all foreigners. Therefore all 
the governments whose oiltizens lawfully in 
China are murdered and robbed must send 
forces to protect them. This will end both 
the Boxers and the present decrepit dynasty 
at the same time. 











American Pride of Birth. 

It is the glory and strength of the Ameri- 
can people that from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico we are one people and have one fisg 
to which all are loyal. Bot as with our 
national escutcheon, “ E Piuribus Unum,” 
or ** One out of many,” is our motto. We 
are undoubtedly the most composite people 
on the globe today, and are constantly 
growing more so by the absorption of vari- 
ous peoples of different races and national- 
ities who are attracted to us by that Ir- 
resistable gravitation which always inclines 
free men to move to those countries 
where they can presumably better their 
condition. This gravitation of other peo- 
ples to us shows plainly that it is our mis- 
sion to carry liberty and jastice to other 
peoples than our own. Sometimes a part of 
our people have shrank from accepting 
these responsibilities, but they have always 
been in the minority,and national expansion 
has gone on to fulfil our destiny, even 
though we were doubifal what that might 
prove to be, 

The only way men oan judge the fatare 
ie from the past, it is therefore in this 
country, where genealogies aro most oom · 
plex, oriscrossing in every direction and 
often in the most surprising way, that more 
attention is given to the genealogical 
records of families than elsewhere. Family 
pride and vanity have maob todo with this, 
bat if these were all, the desire to koow 
more about our ancestors would prove only 
a temporary fad, without leaving any pér- 
manent effect. Bat there are other uses. 





It we know those who have preceded us of 
our immediate ancestry we shall beaole to 
anderstand ourselves better and to avold 
the mistakes and evils which overcame’ 





quite probable that this will continue to be 
true in the fature. Nothing seems so solid 
and substantial as wealth while it remains 
in carefal hands. Bat as the older gen- 
eration disappears it is usually found 
that the vices of high living have caused 
the one coming on the stage to degen- 
erate. We heve not and cannot have in 
this country laws to confine entailed es- 
tates to the oldest son in a _ family, 
and in most of the States the laws 
provide that estates cannot be tied up 
longer than two lives. Io this way there is 
always a possibility that the large estates 


those who will scatter them as rapidly as 
they have been accumulated, with the 
chance that when scattered they will do 
more good than in the hands of those who 
usethem only for their own seltish purposes. 





The Grass Crop. 
On May 14 my grass had grown about 
three inches. At that time I put on 500 
pounds of bone, muriate of potash and ni- 


trate of soda tothe acre. It is now Jane1/ 


and very dry. Have had but one light rain 
since the grass started. The old fields about 
here that have had the common care will 
hardly be worth cutting unless rain falls 
Fields well cared for, and by that I 
mean fields that are first intensely culti- 
vated, properly seeded and fertilizers used 
at every crop, have a decided advantage 
over the old method especially in a drought, 
for the reason that good care makes a strong 
growing grass that will take every oppor- 
tanity to advance. 

I send you by this mail the grass taken 
from one-fourth of a square foot of the new 
field sown Sept. 22, 1899. Its extreme 
height is about 18 inches, average about 
12inches. There were 535 spears of grass 
on the square foot of land which this came 
from, They weighed nine ounces, ‘There 
are 43,560 square feet in one acre, which, mal- 
tiplied by nine oances, gives 34,502 pounds 
of grass to the acre. 

For comparison | cut a square foot from 
a field now seeded four years. I send one- 
fourth of that. The grass upon that foot 
weighed 12 ounces, and contained 406 
spears to the foot. The young grass had 
535 apears to the foot and weighed nine 
ounces, and you will fiud both lots to beof 
auniform fine shade of green and very 
healthy, and when standing the leaves 
pointing heavenward. 

It is a remarkable fact that the old field 
has held ap so near to the aversge In 
fact 400 spears to the footis vory well in 
any season. If the grasa reaches jou in 
time you will notice it has the beantifal 
shade of green. Ithasnoneof the biuish 
tinge that comes from an overdose of nitrate 
of soda. Potash mekss the grass strong. 
Nitrate of soda aids other plant food to enter 
the plants. In fact, rashes them. The 
thirg to know ja how much and what kind, 
and at whattime., Io the fall one composi. 
tion is needed, 
What, when and how maoh, 
in my time and money for that, and shall 
be only too glad to give you any informa. 
tion 1 may obtain in the art, 

Your journal traly sald the other day 
“that it lea bold man who, in the older 
sections of the country, will pay land with 
the purpose of working it and making it 
pay ite entire cost, besides remanerating 
him for the labor he will expend apon it.” 
Bat if we fally anderetand the art of farm- 
ipg, we oan make it pay everything and 
money besides. For myself, [am going to 
try to learn one thing well; that le the art 
of cultivating grass. As facts as I learn, 
will tell is to others. While I have 
not learned it ye’, | have learned enough to 
kpow that giase can be ocaltivated q@ith 


I am putting | 


In the spring another. | 
| Health depends chiefly upon pertect digestin 
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or elsewhere. I will report the present 
growing crop again in about two weeks. 
Groree H. CLABE. 
Higganam, Ct., Jane 1. 


Frogs and Their Legs. 


Forty species of frogs are known to the 
world, scoording to the frog man of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has given the 
matter laborious attention. As this is the 
frog season it is interesting to know that the 
crop promises to be an unusually large one, 
and that the market price should not be 
exorbitant. Less thana quarter of a cent- 
ury ago onlya few people ate frogs; but 
now they are generally eaten. The Govern- 
ment’s frog man will not acknowledge that 
Canada producers finer frogs than the 
United States. He contends that in the 
marshes back of the Potomac, the Louisiana 
swamps,and theswamps and marshes of 
New York S ate, are to be found the larg- 
est, finest and most succulent frogs in 
the known world. It is admitted, however, 
that the Canadians understand the art of 
preparing frogs’ legs for market ina man- 
ner superior to American, and that this fact 
has brought the Canada§frogs prominently 
before the lovers of good things to eat. He 
believes that frog farming is certain to be 
one of the most profitable industries of 
many parts of the United States,and that 
already many men are engaged in it. 

Of the 40 species of frogs known, the 
largest la the gigantic bellower of the 
Louisiana swamps, which grows to four 
pounds weight, and is one of the most choice 
for table use. Next come the Potomac and 
the New York frogs, all large and of 
superior flavor. There is nota State in the 
Union in which fine eating frogs cannot be 
found in abundance. 

It is asserted that the pickings on the 
body of a frog are just as good as the meat 
on the legs, but in thedays before the 
delage frogs aréw to such size that the legs 
furnished sufficient meat to satisfy all de- 
mands without eating the body, and appar- 
ently the custom has been kept ap. Gec- 
logical sharps have dug up petrifactions 
and fossils to prove that in those days frogs 
| grew to beas largeasa man. The present 

day frog man gives little consideration and 
reverence to such stories. 

A frog’s leg is one big mass of muscle, and 
there should be little wonder that he is a 
|jamper. The frog is astonishingly like the 
man in some physical respects, and there- 
fore useful for some experiments. On the 
other hand experiments show that a frog 
deprived of is brains will live and eat and 
| pursue existence in a sort of automatic 
| manner.—N. Y. San. 
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Cattle Raising in Florida. 


There area great many herds of cattle 
runping at large iu this State, but, anlike 
the Western cattle, they have no at- 
tendants. The stockman and his cowboys 
round the cattle up once or twice a year, 
brand the calves and pick out the cattle 
which they wish to dispose of. 

The business is a fairly profitable one, as 
| the cattle qan find feed for themselves all 
|the year around, but the meat lacks the 

flavor of grain-fed animals. The stockmen 
| have to barn the grass over, and do this by 
taking a section lying between two savan- 
nahs to prevent the fire from spreading. 

| Many of the cattle reisedin this State 
have »een shipped to Caba, via Tampa, 
during the last two years, where they bring 
a fair price. 

Ata recent convention held by the Stock 
men’s Association at Kissimmee, Professor 
Stockbridge advocated the feeding of 


| Cassava and veviet bean, both of which cap 
| be grown ata small cost. He says thas beef 

may be made on this feed ata costof two 

cents a pound, andan experiment shows 
| thatin 40 days, 12 head of cattle gain:d 
| over three poundga dey, while ini3 differ- 
| ent tests in Missouri, Kansas and Lowa, the 
gain was less thantwo pounds on various 
| feed staff. 

The cattle laws in this State may seem 
peculiar to strangers, for in most States 
the stock men have to fence their cattle in 
while here the farmers and track gardeners 
haveto fence the cattle out. The cattle 

men were the first settlers here and they 
appear to bave had their own way in law 
making ever since, bat if a county so desires 
they can petition the Legislatare to make 
thelr county a no-fence section, and then 
the cattlemen leave for other parts. 

Canaveral, Fia. 8S. AMES. 
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Soaking Seeds. 


Soaking seeds in pare water has some 
disadvantages; it dissolves some substance 
from the seeds, which is brown in color 
and gives off the smell of ammonia under 
hea’, showing that nitrogenous matter, 
which patare has stored there to nourish 
the young germ, has been soaked out. The 
plant grown from seats soaked in plain 
water will be weaker and paler in color 
than from seeds not so treated. 

Seeds soaked in water dry very quickly, 
and the evaporation leaves them dryer than 
before; therefore such seeds frequently 
fail in a dry soil, or during a period of dry, 
warm weather. 

These evilresults may be easily avoided 
by soaking seeds in a solution of some 
chemical salts of a fertilizing nature. Sach 
solution can dissolve but little from the 
seed; on the contrary it thoroughly impreg- 
nates them with fertilizing ingredients, so 
| thatthe young plants appear darker and 
| decidedly stronger. 
| Seeds so steeped always oontinue molat, 
in omeequence of the properties of the 
saline substance they contain.—Awmerican 
Gardening. 
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The Mealth Prebiom 
Ie much simpler than is sometimes supposed. 


and pure blood, and the probiem is soived very 
readily by Hood's Garsaparilis. You may keep 
well by taking it promptiy for any stomact 
or binod disorder, Ite cures of sorotuia, sali 
rheum, catarrh, dyepepeis, rbeumatiom and 
other diseases are numbered by the thousands, 


The favorite family cathartic is Hood's Pills, 
— 


—— A bovelty just placed on the Boglish mar. 
wet is a water-tight wated whieh is partioulariy 
designed for soldiers going to South Atrios. The 
back, Instead of being supplied with a spring, js 
sorewed rn, and the stem winding apparatus ie 
protested by atorewtop, The operation ot the 
Vmepiece ie said to be ana Meoted by beas or ooid 
and one of these timepieces bas for months beer 
running and Keeping perfect time while eon. 


Oxford, Oxford 


Union, Palmyra 


Housatonic, Great Barrington............ 
M.nufacturers’ Ag’!, North Attleboro 

Marshfield, Marshfield 
Martha's Vineyard, West Tisbury... 
Middlesex Nort”, Lowell 
Middlesex Soutb, South Framingham 
Nantacket, Nantucker 


Plymouth, Bridgewater 
Spencer, Spencer 
TD BOM, BOBMEOIG ccc ccccccccccccccccss : 
Weymouth, South Weymouth 
Worcester, Worcester.................... 
Worcester East, Clinton 
Worcester Northwest, athol 
Worcester South, Sturbridge 
Worcester West, Barre 


Maine State Agricultura), Lewiston... 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor 
North Aroostook, Presque Isie.............. 
Northern Oumberiand, Harrison 
Oumberiand Farmers’ Olub, West Cumberiang 


Gray Park Association, Gray Corner 
New Gioucester and Danville, Upper Gloucester 


North Franklin, Phillips 
Hancock Oounty Agricultural, Blue Hill. 

Kennebec Oounty, Readfield............. ‘ 
Smith Kennebec, South Windsor........... 


North Knox, Union 
Lincoin Oounty, Damariscotta.............. 
Bristol, Bristol Milis 
Oxford Ovunty, South Paris.......... ‘ F 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel........ 
West Oxford, Fryeburg 
West Penobscot, Exeter.................... 
Sagadahoc Oocunty, Topsham.......... . 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond Corner..sep:. 9° 
East Somerset, HartianG 
Wa.do County, Boifast.................. ; 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe... ...... 
Washington County. Pembroke........... 
West Washington, Oherryfield 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish........... 


Addison, Middlebury 
Caledonia, 8t. Johnsbury 
Dog River Valiey, Northfield........... ‘ 
Lagollie Valley, Morrisville 
QeISRES, BATHR ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccces ‘ 
Ryegate and Wells, South Kyegate........ 
Valley Fair, Brattleboro 
Waits River Valiey, East Oorinth........ 
Western Agricultura , Fair Haven......... . Sept 
Windsor, WOOGSOCE....cccccscccccscccess J 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury............ ‘ 


Newton, Newton 
Union (Monrree, etc.), Huntington 
Windham, Brooklyn 


BASCOM, ALOGB. cccccccccceccces 
Albany, Altamont 
Allegany, Angelica 
Boonville, Boonville................66065 
Broome, Whitney's Point 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge............. 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent 
CateKlil, Margaretvilie 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley 
Olinten, Plattsburg 


Cobleskill, CoblesKill............ccceeceeee 
Oolumbia, Chatham 
Oortiand, Oortiand........ weecscneseneccoscoed Aug 
Se MI hindcenbaeeneneesedesesenesonsvecsses Sept 47 
a ————— 
Delaware Valley, Walton 
Ps SU cencencsoteneecessenecsoeve : 
Dundee, Dundee 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie 
Erie, Hamburg............... 
Essex, Westport 
Fulton, Johnstown 


COCR e eee were eeeeeeee 


Gouverneur, Gouverneur 
Greene, Oairo.........cccseees 
Herkimer, Herkimer 
Hoosick, Hoosick Falls 
Hornelisvilie, Hornelisviile....,......... 
Jefferson, Watertown 
Lewir, Lowville 
Montgomery, Fonda 
Morris, Morris...........00055 
Naples, Naples.........scecass 
Nassau, Nassau.......... 

Newark, Newark 
Niagara, Lockport 
Oneida, Bome.............665. 
Oneonta, Oneonta 
Ontario, Canandalgua.. 
Orange, Middletown. ..............66eees 
Orteans, AIDION........ 6.000: 
Oswego, Oswego Falis................ 
Otsego, Cooperstown 
Pim ix Union, West Phwaiz............... 
Pratteville, Pratteville 
Putnam Oarmel 





— Pe CEOS IOS Cee eee rie 


Queens-Nassau, Mineols................5. 
Racket Valley, Potedam................6 : 
Ricnfield Spr.ngs Richfield Springs 
Riverside, Greene 
Rockland, Orangeburg 
Rockiand Industrial, New City 
St. Lawrence, Oanton..............055: , 
Sendy Oreek, Sandy O eek 
Saratogs, Ballston Spa 
Schenevus, Schenevus 
Schobarie, Schonarie 
Schu;ler, Watkins 
Seneca, Waterioo 
Shavertown, Shavertown 
Silver Lake, Perry 
_. eee , 
Steuben Southern, South Troupsburg.. 

tee ‘ 
REA 
Tioga Northern, Newark Vaile7 
Tompkins, ithaca 
Ulster, Ellenvilie 


** 


** 


Uatem, . 


— 
Union, Trumansburg................... 
Warrensburg, Warrensburg 
Wasbington, Sandy Hill 
Wellsville, Wellsvilie 
White Plains, White Plains 
Wyoming, Warsaw 
Yates, Penn Yan 


SHOR R eee eee eee eeee 


— — 


Agricultural Fairs for 1900. 
MABSACHUSBTTS. 

Ame burr and Salisbury, Am 
Barorteb'e, Barnstab e....... 
Berkebire, Pittefieia 
Biackstone Valiey, Ucbridge......... 
Bristol, TAUBGON..........ccccccceess. ‘ 
Deerfield Valley, Chariemont........ 
BSOS, PORDOGG .000ccccccccccccccccess , 
Fr nklin, Greenfie 4 
Hampden East, Paimer 
Hampshire, Amb rat ; 
Hawpsbire and Frankiin, Northampton 
Highland. Middlefield 
Hiliside, Cummington 
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tantly submerged io ® jar Of water in a Loncoo 





profit on the poorest fields of New England 
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pt. 87 a9 
ag. 28-30 
pt. Lis 
pt. Ll, is 
pt. 11. ig 
pt. 18 14 
pt. 18-80 
Ppt. 19-80 
opt. 18-19 
pt. 25,86 
.Oct. 8. 4 
Sept. 5,6 
pt. 86, a6 
pt. 35, 96 
Sept. 4,6 
pt. 26. 97 
ept. ll is 
opt. 19-81 
pt. 18, 19 
opt. 18-15 
pt. 18, 19 
Og. a9, 80 
Sept. 6,7 
ept. 18-14 
pt. 20, 91 
opt. 12-14 
pt. 87 89 
Sept. 3-4 


ept. 18-14 
‘©. 37-28 


‘Sept. 3-7 


pt. 35, 36 
ug. 36-30 
ester 
pt. 35, 26 
jept. 11-18 
ept. 18-30 
pt. Ll-is 
ept. 15 80 
sociation, 
opt. 25-87 
opt. 85.27 
Uect 1 ‘ 
jept. 36 87 
ept. 18-20 
iept. 11 18 
opt. 2° a7 
opt. 35.97 
Oct. 9-11 
r..Sept. 25 
opt 11-18 
ept. 18, 19 
sept. 11-18 
ept. 11-13 
sept. 1118 
Ug. 21-28 


sept. 11-18 
Lug. 39, 30 
ppt. 26, 87 
Sept 7 
Sept. 47 
Sept. 95 37 
sept. 11.13 


sept. 85-37 
jep:. 18. 18 
Sept. 15-3 


sept. 18-81 
sept. 10 13 
sept. 11-13 
Sept. 4-7 
Sept. 4-7 
Sept. 4-7 
Aug. 3* 31 
Aug. 35-31 
. Sept. 34 
Bept, 11-14 
sept. 24-27 
Sept. 47 
Aug. 453 
.. Sept. 47 
Sept 4 
Sept. 4-7 
Sept. 1% 4 
Oct. 3-8 
Sept. 11-14 
Sept. 11.14 
Sept. 4-7 
Sept. 3-6 
dept. 17-30 
Oct. 46 
Aug. 28-31 
Aug. 21-33 
dept. 1113 
Aug. 2*-31 
Aug. 27-31 
Sep.. 4-7 
Sept. 11-14 
Sept. 10.13 
Oct. 2-4 
Sept. 153 
Sept. 1114 
Oct. 4-6 
sept. 19-32 
Sept. 94.28 
Sept. 10 13 
Sept. 152 
Hept. 1\ 1¢ 
Sept. 80-28 
Bept. 18s) 
Sept. 18-20 
dept. 11 14 
Sept. 46 
Aug. 97-3" 
Sept. 25.99 
Hept. 18 2) 
Nept. 4446 
Sept. Li-ié 
sept. 11-14 
nept. 3.4 
Sept.iii¢ 
Auda. 98-31 
Aue. ¥7 31 
wept. 15 
Hept. 17 ¥v 
Hept. 152 
Hept. #6 47 
Mept. il 18 
oct 3.5 
Mept. #5 #* 
Mept.4@7 
Mept 17 30 
Mept@n 
Aug. 98-5 
Apt bile 
nept.40 
Nept. sa uy 
Mept., #089 
Mept, 8 14 
Mept. 47 


Aug, 3) 94 
Hept. 244" 
Hept. ii 18 
Hept. ly vt 
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MARKETS, 
g0STON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


Week ending June 13, 1900, 
Amount of Stook at Market, 
Shotes 





avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais 


roie week, 2426 4367 110 24,986 g@1K1 
Last week, 3230 3121 290 22,211 2810 
— — 





Values on Northern Cattle, eto, 


geet.—Per hundred pouuds on total weight of 
aide, tallow and meat, extra, §6@6.75; first 

gality, $5 50@5 75; second quality, #5 00@5 25; 
iri quality, $4 00@460: & few choice single 
pairs 7,.00@7.25; some of wie poorest, bulls 
ae $3 00@3.50. 

Cows and Young Oalves.—Fair quality, $2 
oo omtra, $40@48> fancy mich cows, s60q6e 
‘rrow and dry, $19@26. 

geores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
ungs,§10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30 ; three-year- 
aids, $22.40. 

gheep.—Per pound, live weight, 24% @3c ;extra, 
gas\gc; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
g2.50g6'4c; lambs, 444 0% 0 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound,5%4 @5\4¢, live weight; 
spotes, Wholesale,....: retail, $1.50@6.00; 
gountry dressed hogs, 6@6 ‘4c, 

Veal Calves.—3 4 Qt'ac BB. 

Hides.—Brighton,6%@7 4c # & jcountry lots, 


, ad'at. 

Valf sxine.—65c@$1.30. Dairy skius, 40@ 
600 

Tallow.—Brighton, 45c # &; country lots, 
$a. ae 

Peles.—65c@§1.25. 

Lamb Skime—SO0@40c 

Shearlimge—lLO@20c. 











Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 
@atertown 1147 4325 11.463 1263 620 
grighton... 1278 42 13,522 888 120 

Cattle, Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine. Canada 
At Brighton At Watertown 
p A Berry 20 JA Hathaway 18 
Libby Bros 18 
bt 8 1 New Verk. 
psou & At Grightesr 
' 15 lL) * isher 13 
Waruwell & JS Henry 22 
vl tyre 3 W Scollans 21 
A ews Gould 8 
Harris & Fel Massachusetts. 
5 17 10 At Watertown. 
a Tracy 4 J 8 Henr 22 49 
Stockman & W A Bardwell 12 4 
Stanley 17 17 OH Forbush 8 
M D Holt & Son 24 W F Dennen 5 


aew Hampshire, 


4: Brighten At Brighton 


AF es & Co) 
eo Heatl 1 
aa ) 


J P Day 
BW Baggs 


WF J 8 Henry 43 

J rkins 2 R Connors 16 

6 H Sanbora 10 Scattering 80 
acs ea Dm & Weel H A Gilmore 2 

ce H E Eames 5 

bD A Walker 10 

7 


1 
‘ 


4 
At Watertown. 





N O Cook 3 14 
( ser & San 
born 17 
, Wileox 4 4 Western 
JC Wilkins 6 At Brighton. 
Breck & Swift & Co 695 
Wood 19 8 8 Learned 119 
WF Wallace 41 8 Sturtevant & 
Vermont. ~ aley 136 
At Watertown. Scumetzeur & 
Garr & Co 
Willlamson 12 AtNE D@&& Weel 
Fred Savage ’ 6 Ce. 
HN Jenne 13 NEDM &W 
FS Atwood 7 1 Co 3200 
AXNKDM"& Weel W W Brauer 
te & Co 600 
M Ricker Dowd & Keefer 1018 
i vey 
WA Kicker At Watertewn. 
MG Flanders 4 J A Hatha- 
W Farnham way 246 
M K 
Export Trad@ic. 
stest cable the English market is in a 
‘ondition, for export cattle market 
advanceo ‘gc, with sales at 13a@13%c, d.w | 
sat ide, The requirements are heavy and 
supply ligat. From Boston, forthe week, 1757 
cattle, 1U1S sheep, 137 horses, mostly from the 
States, only a few head of Canada cattle this 
Bern 
Shipments and destinations—On steamer Kan- 
r Liverpool, 600 cattle by W. W_ Brauer 
; lvls sheep by Dowd & Keefer, 10 horses 
y E. Rowland. On steamer Turcoman, for 


425 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 

State and 18 Canada cattle by J.A Hatha 
way 4 steamer Cambrian, for London, 254 
sttle by Morris Beef Company, 261 do. by Swift 


127 horses by five different parties 
Horse Business. 





Market fairly well patronized, but the trade 

: tor driving horses and chunks The 

e is generally supplied for seashore and 

tain and prices nave been generally sus- 

At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable a fair | 

sale for good lt orses, mostly for drive, at $100@ | 

At Welch & Hall’s sale stable sola 100 | 

b me nearby horses; sold 2 for speed 

t $335 and $295; good drivers a $125@185; | 

sat@iz5@16u At Myer, Abrams <X Co.'s | 

rnational Horse Exchange sold 6 carloads | 

for drive, mostly at $76@16v, and chuoks at | 

1 11450, weighing from 1050@1400 tbs At | 

\ W. Davis's Northampton-street sale stab e | 

isiness was good for driving horses, also | 

saddie horses in demand. General sales from | 

8 own to $100, including speed. At Russell 
* Drew's a fair retail demand ac $1560a@260. 


Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, June 12, 1900. 
Western beef cattle rule firm in price, and the 
arket here hardly as firm as last week, but 
with a moderate run there were butchers to 
take the ollerings at an early bour at about 
steady rates. W F Wallace sold beef cews of 


) ths, at 34 a@s%c of 800 ths each at 
2%c. O«. H Forbush soldccws of 050 tbs, at 
sig aS" ac; 2 cattle, 3020 ths, 3144c; 1, of 780] 
ths, atlosc. J. A. Hathaway sold 10 steers, av. 
' ths, at 5% ¢; 10, of 1525 ths, at 5¥ec; 10, of 
500 ths, at 544¢c; 12, of 1475 ts, at Ge; 10, of 


4 the, at me 
Mitch Ooewse, 
Nota heavy supply, and prices not firm Some 


tops sold at $50a@ ; extra cows, $40448; 
mimon cows, §20a@34. 
Fat Hogs. 
larket for Western easier by Yec. Live for 
liotesat Sig @5%c, L w. Local hogs also 
ati atiige,d w 


Sheep Houses 


‘market is without activity and very little 

exceptin Western The latter consigned 

siaus hterers and exporters with sheep at 6) @ 

per ewt. and lambs at 64 50@6.80) per 

He was pald for lamba at the yards aca J@ 

iforsheep. HH. A. Wileox sold lambs, of 46 

‘ : F.S Atwood, iv sheep, or sco the, at 

. pound lamba at oc. W. F, Walmce sold 
, pound lambs atS@o™ec 

Veal Onlves 


s little competition,the market was equal 

i week In price; 4 ate was paid, as to 
ty. Several lote of Rutland, Vt. calves go 
rk W.#F. Wallace sold 36 calves, of 

‘ heat Se; 39, of 4420 the, 
X « sold 48 calves, of TOTO tha, at G4eec; 07, 
hes, at Gige, FF, BS, Atwood, 24 calves, 
ative, LH. A, Wileox sold 15, o 

al ‘a 
Live Poultry. 


, 


t« pply at Me 
Dreves ef Veal Calves 
P. A. Berry, 80: Libby Bros , 80; G.H 
Chompson & Hanson, 76; F. L. Howe, 
wrdwell & Melnutire, 70; Adams & Gould 
larris & Fellows, 120; SS Tracy, 10; 
nan & Stanley, 40; M. D. Holt & Son, 60 
Hampshire—A. F. Joaes. George Heath 
h 


AL as. 200, Courser & Sanbarn, 14; 
Vileox, 1s; J C wilkins, 10; Breck & 
12; W Pk, Wallace, 120. 

ut—Carr& Willlamson 64; Fred Savage, 
N. Jenne, 142; F. Atwood, 26; G. 

& Co, 200. J. M Peavey, W_A. Ricker, 
Fianders, B. M. hicker and Farnham 


‘sachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 97; W. A Bard- 

W. F. Dennen, 8; R. Connors. 10; 
ring, 150; B A. Gilmore, 11; H. BE. Eames, 
\. Walker, 16; J. P. Day, 10; B. M. Baggs, 
0 Cook 20 


* York—D. Fisher, 61; J. 8. Henry, 18 
Srighton, Tuesday and Wednesday 
at yards: 1278 cattle, 42 sheep, 13,522 


* calves, 120 horses. From West, 865 
13,400 hogs, 120 borses. Maine, 144 
25 sheep, 9 hogs, 554 calves New 


/lopshire, 18 cattle. Massachusetts, 142 cattle, 
‘+ Sheep, 113 hogs, 2566 calves. New York, 56 
¥ calves 








Hood ULL FOR SALB—Dropped ¥eb. 


of Bophie Hadsan, 11,496 Ibe. 3 oz 
milk in 10 months, testing 716 ibe. 
1402. butter. Dam, Oonan 4tnif 
a. F. test, 16 lbs, lo oz, and 33 
ibs. 2% cz. in 10 days, won Oret 
prizsia yearling class at N. 
J “air, 1897, by Hcol Farm 
CISEVSE ‘as. wine tor vrice sna 
carther particulars to 
HOOD FABM, Lowell, Mass 


Far 


Tuesday—Where the < 
ualit 

w paid Chicago bs fees on rr? vr 
= sale that broway iy 3 of —_ Hampshire cattle 
eattle tor beet from Sealine this — w. 

anborn Sold 10 steers, of 15,180 ths, at Biygc. 
pe Ones Sold 2 cattle, of 3630 ths, at 5b%e;4 
cattle, of 8130 rs, * 4340. JP. Perkins sold 2 
cattle, of 3710 ths. at Se HA ‘Gin we. 12 
beef cows, 94u ths, at $14c; 2 oxen, of 3390 tee 


Bs Se P. A. Berry sold 4 cattle, of 3390 tbs, at 


Mlich Cows. 


The market devoid of activity, but still d 
" e 

manage teclose out with coms roth 
N Dee of lots. Good cows in fair demand 
: : Holt & Son soid 12 mileh cows, from $30@ 
60. G H. Cobb so d 1 choice cow, $56. Thomp- 
son & Hanson +old 3 cows the lotior $142. . 
f— — cows, at $40 ahead. G. H 

} » + miich heifer, $36. Lib . 
cows, from $30@48. ° oe Se Oe oe 


Veal Calves. 


» Prices perhaps a trifle stiffer than last week, 
ut the change very slight. Saies mostly from 
5\4@6c. Stockman & Stanley so'd 31 calves, of 
3680 ths, at 44¢c. Thom-on & Hanson sold 69 
calves, of 9250 ths, at 654°. G H. Cobb, 10 
calves, 114 ths, at 644c. 8 Tracy sold 10 caives, 


126 hs, at6%qc OF. L. ‘ 
at Blac * L. Howe, 35 calves, 147 tbs, 


Late Arrivais and Sales. 


Wednesday-Some good mileh cows on the 
market,also a la ge number of slim milaers. As 
& whole quality was fair when compared with 
last week The tradiog was ina moderate wa 
and prices were not — firm. Wardwell 
& McIntire sold 3 nice cows at $60 each, 1 good 
Holstein $45, 3 cows $3» each, l at $28. Libb 
Brothers sold 2 choice cows $450 each, 3 at $45, 
3 at $40.6 at $256@35. Harris & Fellows sold 
cows $35@60. A Foss, 2 beef cows, av. 1050 
ths, At 34g@4c. Beef cows would stand up to 
last week’s prices when the quality was as good. 
O. H. Forbush sold 3 cows, of 3120 ths, at $3.40. 
J. 8. Henry sold off his 65 head cows at $30@55; 
2 ut $60. 

@tere Pig :. 


Moderate sales. witn small pigs at $1.50@2.50; 
shotes, $3.50@5 50 "= . ™ , 





Boston Produce Market, 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 










4 10@12 
Spring GUCKS..ccccccccccccccccccccccce 14@17 
Green Geese..... —— cone eee ll@12 
Chickens, common to good............ 10@13 
Chickens, choice roasting...... ° 17@18 
Coickens, spring broilers, P pair 60@75 
Fowls, extra choilce.............. - As 
Fowls, common to good........ -- 10@11 
Pigeons, tame V d0Z...........ceeeeeeel 126 
Western frozen— 
Turkeys. choice hens...........+«-+- 9@12% 
Turkeys, toms...... .. J 
Chickens, choice, large. 12a@12% 
Chickens, medium..... 10@11 
WRB ccce coccccccccs 10@12 
EE enamnenenn cove » 10@ 
Fowis, good to choice.. - 9%@0 
GEE GOGEB. ccc ccccccecccccceccoccces 6% @7 
Live Poultry. 
FOw1S ceccce 10@10% 
ROOSOTS DW BD. ooo cece cccecccecccce cece 5\4a6 
Spring Chickens B M. ..........e0-+0. LOGIS8 


Batter. 
NoTs.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 













Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........- 19419% 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 1941943 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..... - 19419% 
Western, asst. spruce tubs 19@ 
Western, large ash tubs.. - 19@ 
Creamery, northern firsts ° _18@18% 
Creamery, western firsts 17%al8% 
Creamery, seconds... 16% a17 
Creamery, eastern. - 17@19 
Dairy, Vt. extra. -l7%al8 
Dairy N. Y. extra.........- -17% 418 
Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts.. 16a@17 
Dairy N. ¥. and Vt. seconds. 16@16 
Dairy, N. V. and Vt. low grades....... 14@ 
West. imitation creamery, small tube 7 
De conc cceececscevcsocecseecscese 16@16% 


extr 
West imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts 16@ 


* {mitation creamery seconds.... 15q 
“ ladle firsts and extras.......-- 16618 
Ronovnioa .. .......... 1624431754 





Boxes 
Extra northern creamery.. 
Extra western creamery 





Extra dairy.........--+-- ..18%@19 
COMMON tO ZOO ......-. cee ceeecceees 16@18 
Trunk butter in % or % & prints 
Extra northern creamery 194%, @20 
Extra northern dairy..... 1844419 
Common to @00d.......---+++ 16a@l7 
Extra western creamery.. ... 19g19% 
Cheese, 
New York,twins,extra® B ......- foes 9g 
* AIST B WD... 6. cece eee eens 848% 
Vt. twins extra V B....-.----eeeeeeee Y@ 
* ASS DB ID... 2... ce cece eee eweeereee sas% 
* geconds B DR.....······.. . Tai 
Sage cheese, extra, B D........···· · · 10% @i2 
Ohio Flats, @Xtra DEW .....-++++eeeee sa 
Western twins, @Xtra......------» + ~ 9@ 
Western, fair to good ..........*** 744844 
Exes. 
| Nearby and Cape fancy, V d0z......-. 164 
Eastern choice fresh .....-++-+++++++* 13@l4 
Eastern fair to good.......- 90006610000 . 13513% 
Lil. and Ind. fancy fresh ecece 124413 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh .....-+.++++ 13@ 
Western fair to ZOOd... ....+++-eeeeees 11 Ya @12 
Western selected, fresh......++++-+++ 12% 413 
Potatoes 
Native, P bu— 
Green Mountain......---+-eeeeeeeeeee 45a60 
Rose and Hebrons, @xtra .....++-++- 35.440 
York State, — cee eeeccee : ao eee 
) DL, INO. Be ---*** o@ 
———— iio 
Sweet Potatoes. 
North Carolina, extra, @ bbl crate ...2 75@3 00 


Green vegetables. 


Asparagus, B OZ «+--+ ee ceeeeceerss 
Bevts, uative OuSNEl... 660+ 

. new, P doz bunches .......++- . 
Cabbage, DOW, P CLALC.«-+-eecareee vee ; 
Carrots bu**26* ..... 1 0V@ 
* DOW, BF doren . . ..2224*2*** 


Lettuce, DOR ..  reccccccscccccocce | 
Onions, Peyptian BDU ..... cone eoeee 2d 6082 86 
Onions, MAVADA, CTALC....6.eceeeeeeee 1 16@l 26 
Parsley, DU. ... 6.00 cee eee cees cece 200@2 76 
Peas, creen, PM DASKEL. «66 -ceeeeceeeees 2 (Wk 226 


Radishes, QF DOK 22**** 25 
Mushrooms, @ th..ce. *2*2*2*2**2* 1 26@1 60 
String beans— a 
Souther n cholce, @ basket......+ eveeel OOM@1 26 
Southern, fair to MOOd...ceeees 604756 
Hhubard, PF WW, MEOW ..cecewe eeeeee ees 

BqQuash, HOW, PDD veceeceeeeeeee — 


l@l 
2 0002 7 


Spinach, DATIVE, BDU **** 204a25 
Turnips, flat, # huncred,...+++ seeeeee td UOBT OO 
Turnips, yellow, # > — Sy a 
hothouse, TTTITTL LL 2 
—— Southern » carrier.... | 5048 60 


Domestic Green Frait. 


Apples 
Raldwith DDL NO 1 ccccecececereeees 8 60@4 00 
Kaldwin, # bbl ag MPPTTTIT TTT 133383 
t » Munset, TANCY * # bE 7 
— fale LO ön 22642 76 
Nate. 


Peanuts, Va., H. F. NO. 1B BDoseereee 444% 
Peanuts, Va. NO. 9B DW. .cesrceeeees34@ 


BIGLIDALKS. .ccceeceererceenereeeenenenes 6v@l 00 
Tallow. 
Rough, B BW... -cseceseveres —— 1@2 
RONGOrOd, ...- -ccecceecceecee ececece eee OO 
Honey. 
York State— 
Clover, comb, fancy P M...---+.+++* 14@16 
Clover, comb, fair to good # fh.... 11@13 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights...... ecccee 7@ 
—* 8* sacs secu seme azoases —X OS av 
s, south, light green salted... ... ° 
% P dry fat — — — — — — 16%@17 
“ “ “ salted ..... soece seco oy 
sd , I wost *226.. * * * 
° a lted —* —EE 8 Oe 
skins, 5 to 12 ths each.......----++- ( 
= overweights, each....... eccol 1 96 
Deacon and dairy skins ......- ececcece ° peaed 
Lambskins 6ach, COUDEIY.......+-.+++++. 5O0@1 00 
Country Pelts, oaeh ......···· · · · ·· oe +» 60@100 
Poas. 
Choice Canadian # DO ............··· · +115 
Common “ 0 ececececece 1 
Green peas, Western choice......---- 


Green peas, Scotch... ....--++++ eccccce ° 13 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... 7@8 


ns  —ehapgbeneenbenntebe ° nH 
Evaporated, prime......... —— —— 
— as to quality..... cocccece ——— 


Grass Seeds. 





Timothy, d a SEBl GO 





ClOVOE, PH BW. cecececcscceccccscccseesees 90 
Red Top, western, # 50 fb sack........2 4 
tancy recleaned, # D 0 36 
Beans. 


Pea, marrow, choice, H. P........ 225@2 30 

POR, SOCONS......+.-sseecceeeseeees 16081 75 

Pea, Cal., small white........+..+. 2 40 

—— —— 215 

“M , choice hand picked. .... a 

Mediums, screened .......0+eese008 1 00 

Mediums, foreign...........00++05. 1 210 

Vellow @yes, OXtra........-cseerees 22 80 

Yellow eyes seconds............+. 1 2 20 

Red Kidney ...........sesseecseeeee 200@2 16 

Lima beans, dried @ B® .....+++-+++ 

Bay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales..... eeccvesoeceosoont 18 00 
——— — 16 50 
» * * .. SeeEEe OO 
pee COB © ccocccececececescode @ 400 
* fine choice...... eocceecegocce 1400 
- clover mixed, # ton.........18 1400 
* ClOVEr, don ................ig 
⸗ swale, # ton ..... —RXX 900 

Straw prime ye...... oe ccceeceeeeee lS 16 00 

Straw, Oat, DET don ............: :.:.: 8 9 00 

Straw tangled rve@ ...,....e-ceeceeeee D 10 00 





Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market quoted higher. 

Spring patents, br 354 75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $8 25@3 75. 

inter patents, $4 26.4 60. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@4 35. 

Corn Meal.—The market is higher ates ? 
bag, and §2 0542 10 # bbl; granulated, §2 25@ 
2 40 P bbl; bolted, $2 25@3 40. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 25@2 35 # bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted reer fh 06@8 25 # bbl 
for ground and rolled, an 45@53 66 for cut. 
ov? Flour.—The market is quoted at §3 560 8 
Corn.—Demand is quiet with market higher. 
No 2 yellow, spot, 484 Cc. 

Steamer yellow, new. 484@48\4c. 
No. 3 yellow, new, 47% @48%c. 
Oats.—-Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 34c. 


No. 2 clip , white, 3ic. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 304ec. 
sagen grades, spot, 29% oe o. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 31@34c. 


Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 
Middlings; sacked, $15 50@18 00. 
Bran, spring, $15 50@15 75. 
$16 76@17 00. 
@, $17 75@18 0. 
. $17 50@18 50. 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $25 00@25 25. 
P —— marxot issteady with trade ruling 

ull. 

State , 6-rowed, 57@60c. 

State, 2 rowed, 54@66c. 

Western grades, 54@56c. 

Barley jot demand, with prices higher at 
60@76¢ for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@67c for 
No, 4 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@46c. 


Bye.—Quiet, 50@66c. 


The Wool Market. 


| Unwashed fleece, fine, — —— 
| 








“ te 


1 
hlo...... 20@21 
M-dlood NS vevesee 2 


* * Me bloood *  cnceues 26 

“ WM-blood “ ..-+.- + 26@26 

Fine delaine, Ohio.........++... evecees 34 
“ — — — $1432 
Waehed BOSCO. 00 cccccccccccccccccces 24@27 











| INSSCTS, BENBFICIAL AND INJUBIOUS.— 

Jobo 8., Knox Uounty, Me.: We think we nave 
| anewered a similar question Dsfore, but it is one 
op which farmers are generally not well posted, 
| and we are glad to furnish the information asked 
|for. Winged insects are usaaily divided into 
| seven different classes, as the Diptera or two 
| winged, which includes house files, and the cab- 
page, turnip and onion files. Tney are nearly 
| all pests, though some which look much 
|1 ke wasps, excepting baving but two wings, 
ao good by destroying other ipjarious 
insects. The four-winged insects, Hymenoptera, 
whieh includes wasps and bees, are nearly all 
beneficial to the faamer, though there are saw- 
fl es, which are ipjarious but seldom very nu- 
merous. The tree bugs and plant lice, balf 
winged or Hemiptera, are nearly all ipja- 
rious, but the worst of them, as the squash bug 
chinch bug and plant lice are weil known. 
| None of the others sre very plenty in New Eng 
lané. The Orthoptersa, or straight-winged 
insects, are the crickets, locusts and grasshop- 
pers. They Co much injury when they appear ip 
great nambers, as many & citizen of Kansas 
sould testify. The Neuropters, or lace wings, 
‘ime the dragon fly, nearly all live by 
destroying other insects, and we know of 
* barmfc! ones among them. The most 
injarious species sgainst which the farmer 
bas to contend are the moths and butter- 
| Nes, Lepidoptera, aa their larva, the cater- 
| pillars, nearly all destroy foliage or trait. Do 
| not spare apy of them. Of the beetles, Ooleop- 
| tera, there are several species which are helpful 
‘tothe farmer by destroying other insects, but 
‘unfortunately they are none of them very 
| abundant, the lady bug and the tiger beetle 
| being most frequently seen. The striped squash 
| peetle, Colorado beetle, rose beetle (usually 
called a bug), curculio, and the June beetles, 
| whieh are the parents of the white grabs that eat 
grassand plant roots, and the snapping bug 
|which produces the wire worms, all are 
| pumerous enough to be well Known. In fact, 
\the farmer in spraying his crops would 
| @ stroy Dut few insects that are not tpjarious. 
| as this has been urged as an objection to spray- 
| ing by some, we would say that we think they 
would not average five beneficial insects to an 
| gere that spraying would reach. In the, mean- 
time insects which look like wasps or bees with 
two wings or four wings had best be spared. 
They do but little injary, if any, but spraying 
will pot reach them uniess done at time flowers 
are blooming. 





WRANING LAMBS. 


If lambs are fed a little grain dally from the 
time they can be learned to eat it, there is 
almost no trouble at all in weaning them, and 
they need not shrink in weight or worry for the 
mother. They may be left with her, and they 
will not puree apy more than perhaps to take a 
suck when they are thirsty, but as the ewe is not 
nureed regularly her milk loses both flavor and 
nutritive quality after a few days and the lamp 
po longer likes it. The babit may remain fore 
few days but seldom longer, and be bas weaned 





A LATE SBASON, 

We bave bad so much cold weather and heavy 
troste in May thatthe season seems unusually 
late, and already some are propbesying evil to 
the farmers anda tallaro of crops. But we have 
pot beard of moch damage done by frostin the 
vielnity of Boston, Some who planted beans or 
sot their tomato plants a little too early may bave 
to do their work over again, but there te still time 
enough for them to grow. We remember one 

ear when we planted corn June 17 In Piymouth 
Oanty, and it was & good crop and ripened well, 
When the ground once gets good and warm it Is 
surprising to see bow fast a crop oan be pushed 
along. Do not then get discouraged by a few 
cola nights, but crowd on more steam, 
BENEWING AN ASPARAGUS BED, 

Ab old and run out or neglected asparagus bed 

can be best improved after the season for cutting 
8 over, ty putting on a liberal dressing of manure 
in Jane or July and plowing it in, not taking 
much care to prevent breaking the roots or to 
save seedling plants. The plants are apt to 
become root bound, and they will grow all the 
better for a little breaking up of the matted 
roots, Keep the weeds out all the summer, and 
in early spring or even in February, if the ground 
is open, put on from 600 pounds to a half ton of 
good fertilizer to the acre. This will push it 
siong to make a good growth, and it will be 
better if itis not cut very freely that spring or 
not at allafter the first of June. 
SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

In the days so long ago when we were young, 
we wore taught that eight pousds of clover seea 
per acre was enough on strong land and 10 
pounds on light land. As we never measured or 


1 10 | weiahed the seed, we sometimes have to tura to 
-1 26@ 1130 | the table to reduce the querts which Western 


writers tell of using per acre to our standard, 
put we find usually that they use more than was 
thought necessary when we wrre young. We 
think tnis is not owing to the 4 M srent quality of 
the soll, but to the differen .e ia the seed, In 
other words, we think it is not easy to purchase 
pure clover seed. A friend who sowed a 
little over 128 pounds p-r acre on a fied 
which was rich enough, baving been used 








FERTILIZING MATSRIAL IN THE SOIL. 

Professor Roberts is reported as saying that 
there are 4500 pounds of nitrogen, 6800 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 24,000 pounds of potash 
within one foot of thé surface oa an acre of the 
sollin Illinois. We believe this to be true of 
some soils, but that the rule will hold good over 
a large part of the S:ate we do not believe. We 
forget Dow bow many tons the soll one foot dsep 
on an acre is supposed to weigh, but will look it 
apsome time. We think, however, that the 
above amount of fertilizing material would make 
an acre of the most barren desert “ blossom like 
the rose.” When we put on a ton ofa good 
commercial fertiliz sr to the acre we are supposed 
to add 40 to 60 pounds of nitrogen, 160 to 200 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 60 to 80 
pounds of potash. These amounts look 
as insignificant beside the amounts that Pro- 
fessor Roberts says are in the foot of surface soll 
as pennies would in the pocket of a millionaire, 
but farmers think a ton would bea very heavy 
dressing, and many think they are liberal when 
they use the tenth part of a ton ofjexpensive com 
mercial fertil'zer to the acre. And, by the way, it 
seems strange to a Dative of New England that the 
farmers in Il\inols cannot produce as much corn 
or wheat to the acre as is the average in many of 
the New Eogiand States if their land is so rich. 
We do not boast of any of our farm products 
excepting the young men, of which we have sent 
Bota few to the Western States, but we do not 
think our soll is as rich as the professor says 
that the soll of Iilinois is. 


SMALL BUT PRODUOTIVE. 


The Baral Oalifornian tells of a farmer nesr 
Santa Paula who bas @ snug little farm of five 
acres which he bas made so productive that it is 
& marvel even in that State of wonderful crops. 
It says: “ Beginning on bis five-acre tracta little 
over five years ago, he bas fenced it, bulit a 
gooc comfortable dwelling and a chicken house, 
and pat out 138 trees of the following varieties: 
Four cberry trees and as many varieties, 44 plum 
trees, 19 varioties, 1 Norfolk Island pine, 1 mag- 
nolia, 4 orange, 2 lemons, 17 peaches, 12 apri- 
cote, 88 apple, 1 cherry plom,2 pectaripes, 1 
quince, 8 figs, 9 Bartlett and Louls Bonda pears, 
1000 Diackberry vines, many of which were 
put out this year and are bearing, 15 vari- 
eties of grapes, embracing 150 vines, bes!ies 10 
Concord grapevines brooght from Ohio (one of 
these latter grew 23 feet last year, and now has 
a cluster of fruit measuring 33 inches long), 16 
Zwpte current grapevines. Besides all this he 
has one acre of corn, in which is one-sighth of 
an acre of golden sea popcorn and seven-sighths 
in golden beauty. This latter is large and 
prolific, five stalks showing as menyas 18 fall 
ears. Then there isan scre in sweet potatoes, 
one fourth of an acre in Irish potatoes, from 
which 1150 pounds bave been sold, and a family 
of eight persons suppliea. O! onions there is 
half an acre,and they are magnificent; never 
saw better anywhere. An eighth of an acre is 
devoted to strawberries, 66 tomato plants, 
one of them being of the Turner’s hybrid 
breed, a splendid plant, 350 cabbage plants, one 
of them measuring three feet across, one mam- 
moth sequola tree, one flowering pine, 100 bills 
of Marblehead and mammoth Obili :4 1ashes 
(one of these latter though not grown yat 
is more than one can lift),some mammoth Rus- 
sian sunflowers for chicken feed, one head 14 
inches across; these and watermelons, musk- 
melons and cucumbers fillin the spaces. The 
watermelons are extra large and numerous. 
Thorniless biackberries, rhubarb, horse radisb, 
celery, all growin his gardep. Bermuda grass 
mats his dooryard; a miich cow from which the 
family supply of mlx and butter is derived, and 
12 pounds a week are sold besides, grazss in 
the fence corners, while 75 chickens kept up 
the supply «f eggs. Ise not a small farm in right 
hands profitabie? ” 


Burying the Trunks or Stems of 
Fruit Trees. 


Ill-informed cultivators have bat a faint 
idea of the reasons why trees should not be 
deeply planted. It is not because of any 
injary to the trunks, but because the feed- 
ing roots need the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere in the preparation of the food, just 
as much asthe leaves do. So far as the 
trank is concerned, burying under the 
earth is a benefit rather thanan ipjary. 
It it were possible to have the 
stems or tranks several feet beneath the 
surface, and the roots only a few inches, 
the vigor of the tree would be enhanced 
thereby. But though this is impossible, 
earth on the surface can be heaped around 
the trunk to advantage, as long as we do 
not bury too great a root-feeding surface. 
This was well exemplified nearly half 
a century ago by a peach grower, 
near Cincinnati, named Bolmar. He had 
earth by the cartload heaped around his 
peach trees. His orchard had the appear- 
ance of being covered by miniature hay 
stacks. The growth and general health of 
the trees were sa remarkable that the 
owner was moved to secure a patent 
for the idea. The patent would not 
hold. Noone could be restrained againet 
earthing ap a frait tree any more than 
earthing ap a row of celery. Bat it wasa 
grand object lesson,—and he 4 some 
—*8 There can be no doubt bat 
that it would be to the advantage of 
crohardistes generally t© bave mounds of 
earth around the base of their fruit trees, 
and it is rising that sach good practice 
is 60 gen y ignored.—Meehan’s Monthly. 


— a 


STATS OF On10, Urry OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas 2 — * 


Frank J. ouerr makes Oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Onmnay & Oo. 
doing business in the City of Toledo, Oounty and 
State aforesaid, and that sald firr: will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HaLy's CATARRH OURE. 

PRANK J. OHBNREY,. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A, D. 1886, 
A. Ww. GLEAAON, 

Notary Publio. 








— 
Hall’s Oatarrh Oure is taken internally, anc 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 

of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
#. J, CHENEY & Oo., Toledo, 0. 


Bold by Druggiste, 754, 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 


Recent sales from Hood Farm, Lowe!l!, Maes, 
include a bull by Pedro Signal Lanocerer and o it 
of Teasing Girl 34, bought by George 8, Wiley 
of Springfield, Vt., and a bull by Minot, and twu 
heifers of rich breeding, purchased by Horace F. 
Grabam of Oraftebury, Vt. J. F. Orosby of 
Dover, N. H., and Obaries Main of Greenisnd, 
N. B., have each purchased a Jersey cow from 
this famous Lerd, 


—— 
PBECH(AM'S PILLS Wl! Gi«p*l tha ** binas” 














OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN,that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed executor of 
the willof MARIA C. DELANO. late of Clare- 
mont, in the State of New Hampshire ce- 
ceased, intestate, and has taken upon himself 
that trust 7 giving bond, as the law directs. 
All persons pring — upo the estate of 
said deceased are hereby required to exhibit the 
same ; and all —— eee to said estate are 

called upon to make payment to 

PWILLIAM 8 DURANT. Executor. 
19 Congress street, Boston, 
June 6, 1900. 


Kewton's COW TIE 
Holds them firmly, draws 
them when lying 
a pushes back when 
VU, —; 
EO! NEWTON 00. 


E. CO. 
Batavia, Ill. Catalogue F 








FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD. 


Varmers’ Want Department is established to 
allow the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, 
Fruits, ete., also Help or Situation Wanted. 
Toere is a charge of one cent per word only, in 
clading nam®, address or initisis. N > Display. 
Cath te accompany the erder, 





Moseley’ s = i:3%. 
Oookdontn: 2a 


SEND FOR 
SPECIAL 
Creamery..." — 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MPG. CO., Clinton, lowa. 














F° SALE—Or trade, one Eclipse, 8% feet 
































one Haliadsy. 14 feet, power and pampi $$$ 
windmills. &. GOOORLL, Button. Mase PAGE 
COTOH Ur lites, all ages. Registered, train: 4 — — 


breeding ** ok, 
ficy dollars, 
you out.” 
Albany. Vt. 


Testimonials, Five to 
If yon mann Dasipess, scan “ fix 
MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, 





CEELAIRE Pies ee one, —— strain 
*preminm a asus Fair Acsovta- 
tion. LAWNDALE FARM, Tyngsboro, Maes 





EES for sale. Two full cclenies of Italian 
Bees in first-class condition ip L. Biver, 

eae one = —— jo out. Price, $6 Ina'nd. 
sectio ers and sections. O. H. ° 
est Somervilic, Mass. — 





Ure WYANDOTTES, Baff Rooks (Roston 
nd New York winner). Perfection 


a 
sirato only. E y ‘ 
PiSLD, See OT TS (Chrentare.) 





OUNIRY Seat Cesirabis for a eentieman 
iia Se * hour’s ste Sow Rostop. High 
nnd, y town. special attractions. . 
RAYMOND, Box 8254, Boston. - 





HOIOK Jersey Wakefield ay ~ plants, 
wi at 200d, 


Stucky plant« wil! be sent or.*. Price, $4 per 
Hmm wy — 8. WALEXER. South Fons. 





OA Rsdue WALNUT mbox Sanus" ess 
py — ABRMB, Box 





3 SALE—Reeietered Dorset Ramer. MA- 
PLEMONT STOOK FARM, A!bany, Vt. 





‘eS. — a! Sliver LY py pom 
n l er over ears. F. 8. 
TENNEY, Box M, Peterboro, N. a 
4BM FNUE 18 to 
Balt without 
where not introduced 


aced, 
agercy. BUOHANAN 
Smithville, O. 





24 cents pe: rv. 
machine. First inquiry, 
S special terms and 
ENCE ©O., Box 14, 





Mees PARM. West Warren, Mass. 
Seed potatoes, $2.00 to $3.25 barrel. 
Ulrcalars. 





TRA WBERRY piant« a sneciaity. Oataiogue 
free. HITOHOOOK’S NURSERY, Spring- 
Held, Maser. 





MMe yaa hers. any breed, 
$2 good leying condition. Will exchange 


some b log Angora cats from Walnut Ridge 
Varm etcok worth $235 each. Address HENS, 
Box Boston, Mass. 





AN TED—A young Shropebire ram, two to 

three months. Will exchange one extra 

flue Angora oat worth $25: male; Dareainp. Ad- 
dress ROBER C8, Box 2033, Boston, Mase. 





HITE Wyandotte, White Plymouth Rock 
and Ligot Brabma eggs at $1 per *itting. 
MePLEMONT STOOK FARM, Albany, Vt. 





We “Gas on rent, & small farm in Vermont, 

where can get work by day or month; 
thoroughly understand farm work. MARTIN, 
189 Warren street, Glens Falls, N. V. 





ANTED—Parm, stock, tools, on shares 

near good market; with some ore who 

wants reliable party; take full care. E. NORTH, 
Leominster, Mass. 





ANTED—T» purchase pair white Angora 
cats. BOX 2023, Boston, Mass. 





We “Gees on position in a first-class cream 
ery as superintendent or butter maker; 
bave bad ten years’ experience; can give gooa 
— Address O., P. O. Box 142, Farming- 





ANTED—To hire, farm stocked, or 

manager for wages. References; atate 
prices; experienced; married American. FISK, 
Wiiltamsburg, Mass. 





ANTED—Rellabie man to work on farm for 

078 year; good milker and tesrmster. 

Reterence required. Address A. D. SAXTON, 
Waterbary, Ot. 





OR SALE—My Herd of A. J.0. ©. Jerseys, 21 

head «18 femaies) pure St. Lamberts,and deep 

ion St. Lambert biood. First draft for g800 takes 
them. 8. O. GRAFF, Cadiz, O. 





OSE COMB W. snd B. Leehorns,8S. L. Wyan- 
dottes, 16 eggs 81. J. W. COOK, Poneto, Ind, 





that are white, yellow legs; also 
mated witha Hawkins cock birdthatis first class. 
Incubator eggs £ ee 100; stock for sale. STEVENS 
42 CO., Wilson, N. ¥. 


OR TREES write Woodview Nurseries, Uriab, 
Ps. Peach—Kieffer and York Imperial are 
specialities. Established 1867. (jf Agents wanted. 








ABDENER and florist. Open for engagement on 

private place. Life experience in al! branches. 

State wager, etc. Good reference. JAMES E. 
MABSH, King’s Park, L. I., N. ¥. 





ANTED by competent married man, age 36, 

® place as work! foreman farmer, Wife 

god butter maker; two children. Firet-class refer. 
ences, Address J. &., Scarborough, N. ¥ 


KINS, Fox, Mink, Squirrel, etc., for sale. E.A. 
SPROWL, Otr. Montville, Me. 





ARM for rent near Boffalo—dairy and fruli— 
shares or money. BOX 108, Marilia, N. V. 





r pair, CUMMAQUID rOULTHRY 


ELGIAN hares, prize-winning strain; voure 
B hares 63 ye 
ARM, Box 117, Uummequid, Mass. 


ADDLE WANTED—An officer's sadd'e (Whitman 
Yorn he and bridle. Write B. J. 0., Box #604, New 
ty. 





a expenses to 
Pay $18 a Weak oes cise « 
W als ourPoultryOom cane, Gane aaeee 

Javelie Mfg, Oo,, Dept. ib, 


Parsons, Kansas 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT, 


To the heirsatlaw pext of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
& XDNA O. KIMBALL late of Arlington, in 
said County coeceased, intestate. 

ERE i, A petition has been presented to 
said Court, to grant a letter of adminis: 
tration on the estate of said deceased to 

Lucius Kimball of Arlington, in the County of 

Middlesex, without giving a surety on his bond, 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of June, A. D, 

1900, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should 

not be granted, 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to giv 
public notice thereof by publishing this citatio 
once in each week, for three successive week 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a new 
vaper published in Boston, the last publication 
to ye one day at least, before said Court 

Witness CHARLESJ. McINTIRE Esquire 
First Judge of saic Court, this twenty-eighth day 
ol May inthe year one thousand pine hundred 

8. H, FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwea.th of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs at-law next of kin, creditors and 
ali other persons interested in the estate of 
EDWARD HURLEY, late of Melrose,in saia 
County, deceased, intestate. 

w" REAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate ot said deceased to Hannah 

Hur ey of Melrose, in tne County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bona 
You are 22 cl to appear at a Probatw 

Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County, 

of Midolesex on the —— sixth day of June, 

D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 10 
show cause, |) any you have,why the same sh. uld 
notb gravuted 
Ana the petitioner is neseby directed to give 
puvlic notice thereof. by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for thee successive 

weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 

newspaper. published in Boston, the last publica. 

th ntoteone day, at least, before saia Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J MCINTIRE, Eaq., First 
Judge of said Court. this twenty-ninth day of 











May, in the year one thousand nin~ huodred. 
{8 H, FOLSOM, Rexister. 
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has nine horizontal wires and is 50 inches high. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX. a8. 
PROBAxE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of HAN- 

NAH K. LORING, of Sherborn, in said County. 

HEREAS, John M Batchelder, conserva- 

tor of the property of said Hannah K. 

Loring, has presented for allowance, the first and 

final account as conservator upon the estate of 
-_ —* =, 8 — 

Ouare hereby citedto appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County, 
on the third day of July, A D, 1900, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to sh w cause, if any you 
have, why the same shonlo not be allowed. 

And said conservator is or. ered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least befcre said Court,or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MAtsACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 news- 
ay Hv put lished in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to al 
kpown persons interested in the estate seven 
ay. at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of vane, 
ly year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 


8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirt-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estateof MARTHA 
C. STEARNS late of Arlington, in said County 
deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testamen 

of said deceased has been presented to said 
Court for probate, by Emma C Noyes, who 
rays that letters testamentary may be issued te 
er, the executrix therein named, without giving 
@ surety on her official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the nineteenth day of June, 

. D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
ve public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, 8 newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court, and by mailing, ——— delivering 
acopy of this citaticn to all known persons 
interested in the estate seven days at least 
before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Keister. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-atlaw, next of kin and all cther 
rsons interested in the estate of SARAH B. 
IJODGE, late of Cambridge in said County, 
deceased 
HEREAS. certain instruments purpor' ing 
to be the last will and testameit and 
codicil of said deceased have been presented to 
said Court, for probate, ty George H Whitte 
more, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him and Georee E. P. Dodge, the 
executors therein named, without giving a surety 
on their official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge.in said Count of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-sixth da of June, 
A D 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should pot be ea. 

And satd petitioper is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN a news- 
sy published in Boston, the last publication 
o be one day, at least, before said Court, by 
mailing postpaid, or delivering. a copy of this 
citation to ail known rsons interested in the 
estate, fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness. CHARLES J McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of »une, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred. 

8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested {in the estate of 
ABIGAIL SNOW, sometime called ABBIE 
SNOW, late of Somerville, in said County, de 
ceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter cf administra- 

tion on the estate not already administered of 

said deceased, to Lemuel H. Snow, of Somer- 

ville, in the county of Middiesex, without requir- 
ing a surety on his bond. 

you are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the ninetenth day of June A. D 1900, 
at nine oclock iu the f renoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to give public 
notice thereof, by ;publishing this citato: once 
in each week, for three successive week , in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & Dew? paper pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication u be one 
day, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judgejof said Court, tnis twenty fourth day 

of May, in the year one thousand pine hundred 
8. H. FOLSOM Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of CHAKLES E 
FERNALD, late of Portsmouth, in the County 
of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased 

HERKAS, & petition has been presented to 

saia Court by Sarah J. Fernald wi h cer- 

tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testame t of said deceased, and of the 
probate thereof in said State of New Hampshire 
opty authenticated, representing that at the time 
of his death said deceased had estate in said 

County of Middlesex, on which sald wil may 

operate, and pray! g thatthe copy of said will 

may be filed ard recorcedio the Registry of 

Probate of said County of Middlesex, ana letters 

testamentary thereon granted to her without 

giving surety on her bond 

You are hereby cited te appear at a Probaie 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, op the tenth day of Jaly, A. B. 
1900, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted, 

And sald petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice therof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for taree successive weeks, 
in the MAS@AcCHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & pews: 
pa er publishea in Boston, the first publication 

)» be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHABLES J MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
June, in thejyear one thousand pine huadred, 

8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
ABoIE BARKER, lae of Arlington in said 
Cuunty, deceased, irtestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said for Court to grant g jetter of admin 
istration on the estate of said deceased to Emma 

B Junkins of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 

sex without giving a surety on her pond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambri ee in said County 
of Middlesex, on the third of July A. D. 
1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. tc show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted 

And the petitioner is hereby directed t) give 
public notice thereof, by pubiishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 news- 
pa r published in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge vf said Court, this ninth day of 
June in the year one thousaod nive hundred 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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The Workbox. 
FLUTED GOLF CAP. 
(Crocheted). 
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Merchants’ 


peated attacks of nosebleed are sometimes 
indications of the need of a change of 
climate, or of proper physical exercises at 


home, 


The fcrmation of scabs or crusts, often 


| attended in childhood with picking of the 


Procure three ounces of Fleisher’s Ger- | 203¢, must pot be cverlooked as a cause of 
mantown zephyr, bone needie No. 11 or nosehleed. Watohfuiness may be required 


12, 


| to prevent the formation of an unfortunate 


Chain 4, join round and wo: k 10 doable in | habit, bat the affected spots must alro be 


hole. 
stitch). 


(This is the simple slipper or ribbed 


double in round. 
34 round—Tw@#o consecutive double, 


q| 


treated with ointmerts or other simple 


| means of healing.— Youth’s Companion. 
24 round—One double on ist stitch, 2) 
double on next, repeat. There will be 15! 


— 





Old Fashioned Gingerbread. 


This isatime when everything is being 
done on improved method. Even the prep- 


double on the next, and repeat (20 double In | gration of the food which we «at has been 


this round). 

4th round—Three con:ecutive double, 
double on the nex’, repeat, increasing 
where necessary to make the work lie per- 
fectly fiat till yon can count 50 double in 
the round, when 7 rounds of crochet should 
be done. 


8th round—Work 3 double in every stitch . 


of last round. 

9th round—One donble (*) 3doublein next, 
which is the centre stitch of 3 double of 
last round, 5 consecutive double, repeat 
from (*), 

10th round— Three double on centre at tch 
of the 3 double of last round 3 consecutive 
double, miss 1, 3 consecutive double aad 
repe at. 

11th rcund— Three doable on centre atiteh 
of the 3 double of last round, 3 consecutive 
doable, miss 2, 3 consecutive double, repeat. 
Work 13 more rounds like this. 

25th round—One double on centre stitch 
of the 3idouble of last round, teke up 2 
stitches together, 4 timer, repeat. 

26th round— Double taking up 2 stitches 
together as frequently as necessary to draw 
into size for the band. For band work 8 
plain rounds of double crochet. Finish 
with a pompon. Eva M. NILES, 


Nosebleed. 


Norebleed is su ccmmon in childhocd 
that little acvount is ordinarily made of It. 
Where it occurs repeatedly without appar- 
ent provocation, however, ¢ffort shonid be 
made not only to check the immediate at- 
tack, but to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. Itis well known that heart dis. 
ease, congestion of the liver, and other con- 
ditions affected by, or affecting, the circala- 
tion of the blood predispose to nosebleed, 
and considerable anxiety is frequently felt 
lest the nosebleed of childhood may be the 
result of serious constitutional causes. 
Most commonly the cause is Ic cal.! 

The beat means of checking the immedi. 
ate attack is pressure with the fingers on 
the upper lip, jast beneath the nostrils. A 
small pad of absorbent cotton or a piece of 
handkerchief may be placed inside the lip 
and tightly pressed against the gum from 
without, thas compressing the two small 
arteries of the upper lip that supply the 
nose. These can ordinarily be felt pulsat- 
ing in this locality. 

Ifthe bleeding is profase or prolonged 
the child should be placed in a restful pos!- 
tion, but with the head elevated, while ice 
mey be held to the forehead or the back of 
the neck. To decrease still further the 
blood pressure within the vessels of the 
nose a mustard foot bath is of service. 

In the meantime blowing the nose must 
be avoided. Plugging the nostrils, both io 
front and back, is a last resort to keep the 
safferer from actual peril. 

The predisposing causes of nosebleed ar 
as has been tald, commonly local, Careful 
examination of the nose by the pbysician 
le, therefore, always necessary in recurrent 
attacks. Diseased areas in the nose are 
usually found, in which the vessels are 
spongy and unna\urally targid. 

The depression of the child’s health 
caused by repeated aitacks of nosebleed not 
infrequently requires attention. If the 
trouble is due to systematic weakness, at- 
tention is to be specially directed to an 
improvement of the general condition; 
while if the langs are themselyes weak, re- 





reduced to a science, and in order to be an 
approved teacher of cooking one muat study 
not cooking only, but chemistry, physics, 
biology, dietetics, and whatever else makes 
the profession worthy its title, “ Domestic 
Sclence.”’ 

Let us not discourage the work, for it 
pays to do everythiog as well as pcasible 
and then, too, in this case, it ceitainly te 
pleasant to feel that our food is prepared 
with special regard for our healtt and hap 
piness. 

There are, however, some articles of diet 
which cannot be improved upor, or, at 
least, have not been /mproved upcn, and 
among them is “good, old-fashioned 
gingerbread,”’ for which the recipes in 
modern cock books are often unsatisfac- 
tory. 

To make good gingerbread first insist 
upon having daik molasses (Porto Ricc) 
l say insist, because grocers will almost in- 
variably send the brown New Orleans 
molasser, which is gocd for most uses, but 
does not make a rich, dark gingerbread. 
Being provided with the proper hind of 
molasser, the recipe given below should be 
carefully followed, and the materials mixed 
in the order stated. 


One cup of molasses, one-fourth teaspoon- , 


folof salt, one tableepoonfal ginger, one- 
half cup of butter, softened (less if cream is 
used), one cup sour mik or cream, three 
cups pastry flour (less of any new prc- 
cess fion’), one fall not heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 
bake In one large or two medium s'z2d loaf 
tins about forty minutes --What to Eat. 

— ⸗⸗ 


Washing the Face. 


The story istold ofa young woman who 
was affected with biackheads visiting a 
physician in search of a remedy for the 
disfigurement, and beirg politely and can- 
didlg told to wash her face thoroughly in 





SKETCHES OF OLD BOSTON, VIEW NO 4 
Exchange, State Street. 1842, and the proposed Postcffice on Congress Street. 


A person afflicted with “blackbeads’ 
and pimples, whnichara the legitimate re- 
sult of * blackheads,’’ has scientifically ‘‘a 
dirty face,’’ no matter how mavy times it 
has been washed in a conventional manner. 
Sponge: and all wash cloths should be 
scalded frequently and hang out in the sun 
to become thoroughly dry after being a sed. 
—Tribane. 








Putting Away Winter Ciothing. 


Although the moth is the bete noir of | 


every housekeeper, it is not difficalt, once 
the habits of the tiny pest are understood, 
to escape ite inroads. The more soiled the 
article the better it is liked by the vigilant 
mother insect asa nesting place for her 
egzs. Grease spots are her particalar 
delight. Athcrough inspection should be 
given to all the winter clothing. ‘Time that 
is borrowed inthe spring by leaving this 
undone may be doubly hard to pay in the 
falt. The thrifty housewife keeps ahiad 
of her work, and is, in consequence, never 
driven by it. 

The moth abbors eunlight and craves 
darkness. For this reason many house- 
keepers hang all woollen household articles 
onthe clothesline inthe suniight for an 
entire day. After this they should be 
thoroughly beaten aad cleaned. Before 
potting them inthe storeroom itis well to 
fumigate thatroom withasu'phar candle. 
Any tight receptacle, be it the cedar chest, 
trunk, pillow case, ocalice, linen er paper 
bag, if perfectly close and thoroughly freed 


from all possible eggs, is eafe from insect | 
intraderr, and none of the usual moth ex- 


terminators are necessary. 

Everything should be labelled p‘ainly 
and arranged in such a manner shat to 
reach the garments needed in the fall it will 





BUTTERMILK BISCUIT. 
One-third cup sugar; dissolve one teaspoonful 

soda (‘evel)in two cups cold battermiik. Silt 
| two heaping teaspoons cream of tartar in two 
| quarte flour, stirin one-half cup soft lard (not 
| melted). After sifting into the flour and cream 
| fartar ove rounded teaspoonful soda (making two 
| sittings for the flour), stir in the I qaid (butter- 
| miik with soda), then dissolve one-fourth tea- 
| spoon soda in one cup sour cream; add quickly, 
| roll ona-baif ineh thick, cutin smal! Discuit and 
| bake in quick oven These are unusually light 
|) and hea:thfal. 
CROUTONS. 
To prepare the croutons, cut stale bread into 
| half-inch cubes, place them in a frying basket 
aod plunge into bot fat, Let them remaio 
until they area golden brown. Drain them on 
| Drown paper aid sprinkle with eal. 


FISH S4UTB. 
To saute Osh, mix flour and Iodian mea! in 
|*qual parts, eeason with sait and pepper, and 
}rollthe fshinit. For two pounds of fish have a 
quarter of a pound of salt pork cat in thin slices. 
| Bry the pork until it is crispy, remove it from 
the frying pan aud cover the dottom of the pao 
| with the Osh, and when it is brown oo one sice 
turn ites efully to the cther. The fish should 
| cook as Qalekly as it is possible without t urping. 
FIG PUDDING. 
Soak a cupfal of fue crumbs inacup of milk 
for balf an bour. Now add three eggs, well 
beaten, a half teaspoonte! each of salt, grounc 
| nutmeg and cinnamon, three ounces of powdered 
} suet, anda halfcup of granulated sugar. Into 
this stirahalfpound of figs cat tnto tioy bites 
and well dredged with flour. Brat bard and 
| tarn into a greased pu‘ding mouid witha tightly 
| fitting top. Steam for three hours, then torp 
out of the mould and set in the oven for five 
ninutese, Eat with a Dard or liquid sauce. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 
Put the yolks of the eggs into aciean, cold 
j}towl; stirthem lightly and begin to add, drop 
‘dy drop, as much oll as you require dressing. 
The yoiks of three eggs would hold a pint of oll 
readily, and with care a quart. 


not be necessary to distarb those that will | to add afew drops of vinegar #i'h toe oll after 


not be wanted unt)! later. 

All blankets that will not be needed dar- 
ing the sammer should be washed and put 
away. 

Before washing blankets, free them from 
ull loose ditt by a thorough beating. Cut 
half a bar of soap into thin slices and add 
it toatub of lukewarm water. Add two 
table: poonfuls of borax ana stir noill both 
are thoroughly dissolved. Put the blankets 
into the soapsnds and allow them to soak 
over night. Rinse thoroughly in three 
waters and hang on the line without wring- 
ing, taking pains to pail them straight. — 
New Yoik Tribune. 


>? 
Nestroying Dust. 
The modern housewife has learned that 


plenty of hot water and soap, and keep | feather dusters and other flirting brooms 


it clean. Not every pbysician is frank | 
enough to tell his patient the true cause of | 
“biackheadr,”’ or the failure of the fine | them. She is now 


and brushes merely scatter the dust and 
germs in her house, instead of removing 
being told by scientists 


sebaceous glands of the face to do their | that toshake her rags and carpets, beat her 


work and cast out impurities from the ekin. 


When for any reason whatsoever these oil | 
glands are clogged, what Is popularly known | 
as‘ blackheads’ appear. ‘This is simply a | 804 
collection of impurities in the mouth of the | °f housekeeping 
gland, which it has not force enough to | dust. 
throw off. These “ blackheads” appear | 804 clotns are the 


often on the nose and in the space between 
the eyes, because the s baceous glands are 
ery abundant in these places. 

The only remedy for “ blackbeads ” isto 
atimulate the glands to do their work by 
washing the face with plenty of hot water, 
using justas hot water as one can bear. 
Use a pure white Castile soap to assist ip 
the etimulating and cleansing process. 
Large *‘ blackheads’ must often be pressed 
out, and if there is any irritation, a little 
cold cream, made by the rules so often 
given in these colamnr, should be used 
This cold cream is made of almond oll, and 
not lard or mutton tallow, as most of the 
cold creams of commerce are made. Ooarse 
animal fats, like lard or mutton tallow, 
clog up the glands themselves and produce 
“blackheads.” Steaming the face by 
laying cloths wrung oat in water as hot ae 
you can bear it helps to clear the skin frcm 
impurities. 





draperier, etc.,inatiny yard of her city 
home is undesirable. The dust files in 


nearby windows, her own perhaps, 
is again disseminated. The idea 
today is to destroy 


Carpet sweepers, covered dust pans 
implements to be made 
use of, and the dust thus gathered should 
be burned, or, in the case of cloths, washed 
out. Back of this care, however, should 
come a wise choice of household belongings. 
Simplicity should be the furdamental law 
of their selection, Have the things needed 
for comfort and ase in simple, easily cared- 
for designe ; for pure decoration, only afew 
very etatisfying things. Gewgaws, as a 


rule, are useless, and may be dispensed | wili keep red ants away and are said to abolish about # couple of tncher. 


with.—New York Post. 





Domestic Hints. 


MACARONI WITH TOMATORS, 

Boll in salted water as much macaroni as is 
needed, pee! and slice some ripe tomatoes or use 
canned ones. Put in a buttered baking dishs 
layer of macaroni, then a layer of tomatoes, add 
salt, pepper, a little butter and a teaspoonful of 
chili gauce, putin alternate layers until dish is 
full, and on the top put cracker crumbs. The 
chili sauce gives it a fine flavor. 


you have added the first balf pint of oll. 
your salad rather than the mayonnaise. 
dressing should be thick and smooth. 


oe 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


The 


Potato salad is much more savory if mixed 
with the salad dressing while hot. 

White graper, asparagus tips and English 
wainute, with whipped cream dressing, make a 
novel and dainty salad 

There is more need of common sense in culi- 
nary science than is ordinarily supposed, for we 


cannot become a strong peeple mentally unless 
| 


our pbysical beings are we)! nourished. 

Bands used for trimming linen and other wash 

dresses are macy <f them stitched on wi'h three 
rows cf stitching Ip the centre, leaving the edge 
free. This makes a little difference in the effect. 
In some gowns he edges are corded, in afi ock 
of plain color with a heavy white cord, and in 
| others there is simply a piping of white. The 
| watermelon pink gowaos and waists are mucb 
| worn this year, and many linen gowns are in 
| thatcolor. A bright dark green is also much 
| seen in linen gowns. 

Apropos of the eclipse,a woman yesterday rc- 
called for her friends her one memory of the 
eclipse of 1869. * The chickens,” she said,’ as 

the gloom increased showed surprise. Then 
| they held a short, decisive debate, and with one 


accord, the rooster leading off, they started witb | 


| long, loping steps for the roost, each wearing an 
| air of chagrin at being caught up ao late. But as 
| the sunlight reappeared they came out one by 
| one, stretching their legs, craving their necks, 
land with bewilderment written in every 
eature.”’ 
| A little salt added to anegg cools it, and the 
| @gg conse quently beats into afroth more quickly. 
A tablespoonfalof borax to a paiifal of the 
water in which flannels are washed will keep 
| them soft and waite. 
Whole cloves strewn about the pantry shelves 


moths. 

To remove spots from marble, mix whiting 
with common soap that bas been reduced to a 
paste and spread the marble) thickly with it. 
Leave it two or three days,and when the soap 
mixture is removed the spots will be gone. 

Smoked and dusty globes may be cleansed by 

| soaking them in hot water to which a@ little sal 

| soda bas been added. Next scrub with a stiff 
brush in ammonia and water, rinse in clear 

| Water and wipe them dry. 

| It sometimes happens that we must needs 

| pave a tablecioth or napkins perforce, and these 


Begin, however, | 


Seassor - 


, are not sprinkled and present a seemingly un- 
compromising a ficalty. Try this method. Take 
& sponge of good size, lscking the sponge, a 
cloth, wet and wring nearly dry, take the linen 
with bot iroa press the spongs over the surface 
of the linen and then follow up with the iron. 
You will finda smcotb, giassy surface not ex- 
celled even by that found iv lopg-sprinkied 
linens. This method, ssys a writer in What 
to Bat, !s One for all colored embroideries. It is 
best of course to Iron linen belore ft is quite Cry, 
bat itis not always convenient or even posribie. 
If t e colored centrepieces and doi'ies tn rain- 
bow silks sre 4) ied, they may be ironed by the 
ary process very successfully. 





The Fasbionr,. 


e*e A Dovel hair ornament consists of tv o full 
Down roses a' tached to each other by a slender 
wire which is invisible when arranged on the 
hair. The roses are worn geishawise, one at 
each tide of the head, and se the petals are 
showered with Drilliants they flash and sparkle 
with every movement. . 

e*. One of the pretty new fringes is made of 
satin cords, Diack, white or colored, combined in 
some losteances with loops f taffeta ribbon. 

«". There aré any number of little strap belte, 
three narrow straps, Diack leather, gray suede, 
black velvet or any of a variety of materials, the 
straps beld spart with clasps and brought tc- 
gether in front with small buckles. Some of 
these are over silk, but more of (hem are withou! 
the additional bulk. The clasps and ornaments 
tions are in ,old or silver or enamel. Single 
narrow bands of the leather to match are for the 
oeck, to go 00 the outside of the collar. 

.*. Square bat crowns are one of the new 
phases ip millinery. 

«*s Ribbons decorated generously with gold 
thread are used for corsele? belts, revers and 
collarr. 

»*. Bows in the bair bave becomes so common 
that (hey are considered out of style Dy the ultra 
smart. And for evening dress, a wreath of 
leaver. eltaer green, silver and gold in color, or 
jn the gray faded tints of violet and rec, are 
worn instead. Young girls wear a wreath of 
sma)! flowers or one single real rose. 

-". Toe “ latest Paris uovelties ” !n parasols 
are bright red, bright green, bright every color 
imagipabie, and all with big club handles of 
wood and some with animals’ beads in biack, 
cats and dogs, pearly as large as life. They all 
tave covers to match and Dows of the silk tiled 

| around the bandler, 

.*. Seme of the most elaborate white petticoats 
for summer wear are £0 filmyio material and 
trimming tbat one doubts if they are at ali 
practica!. An idea fresh from Paris is a petticoat 
of light-weight silk, with a wide fibunce of sheer 
liven, lace or embroidered muslin, tordered with 
a fring+d roche of the silk. 

«*. [In the mixture of materials to be seen this 
year silk is made up with wash goods. For 
instance, gowns of liven cr heavy wash materials 
bave broad Diack collars, narrow belts and 
fisring cuffs of Diack silk, some with applications 
of cream guipure lace. Thereisa tucked stock 
and yoke of white with one, and the collar is 
fastened with a bow of Diack. In some of the 
gowns folds on the skirts have pipings of black 
ellk. 

| «eA pretty little lawn gown which bas one of 
the fail skirts is made in a charming and simple 
|fashicn. It is of a pretty, plain, sheer lawn, and 
| the skirt is fitted enugly all around with narrow, 
| lengthwise tucks. These reach a little below 
the hips and are shorter in the back than ip 
froat. Below the tucks the skirt hangs full. 
It Is finished with a flounce headed with a 
band of lace ipsertior, and with lace insertion 
set in around the edge. There is a little 
;round bodice which opens in the back and 
is gathered full into 8 band at the waist. There 
is also a little round yoke of lace insertion, with 
| Justa line of the lawn, giving a touch of cclor 
and strength, between the rows of insertion. 
The transparent is made in the same way, three 
| rows of the insertion, with the separating lines 
| Of lawn and @ little lace edge at the top. Aa 
feature of this particular gown is the pointed 
tabs of lace bound with the lawn which are set in 
at intervals around the yoke, hanging down 





| «*«The white linen hats are the very prettiest 
Outing hats that will be worn this summer. 
What cou'd be prettier thau one of these of J 
large aallor shape trimmed with white mull and 
| white wings. They will be the wingscf domes- 
| tic fowls,so LO one need hesitate at wearing 
them. Then the linen hats, also trimmed witb 
| white, are charniing, and @ hatof ecru straw 
|trimmed with ecra mall, preferably witb 
a little embroidered figure upon it, ie 
| charming with an ecra waist. The Nile hats or 
| Transvaal hats, or whatever one chooses to cal! 
| them, the helmet-like affairs turning down over 











adway’s 


Pills 


Small, act without pain or griping, par 


Regula 
Tre 


vegetable, mild and reliable. 
Liver and Digestive Organs. 


2 tr 


a 


and best medicine in the world for the 


CURE 


of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervou 
eases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, 
pation, Costivenese. Indigestion, 
ness, Fever, infiammation of the 
Piles and all derangements of the |: 


Viscera. PERFEC! DIGESTION w 
accomplished by taking KADW 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Sick Headache, Foul Stomach, 

will be avoided, as the food that 
contributes its nourishing properties 
support of the natural waste of the! 


8 


| Price 25ca box. Sold by Druggist 





the face, are pretty on the woman to whom they 


or sent by mail. 
Send to DR. RADWAY & CO 
strect, New York, for Book of Ady 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP Al 






HOUSE 


Hanover St., near & yt 


Bearest of the large hotels to Usicz 
Steamers, business and amusement <¢ 


LARGEST BROOMS in the 

er day and upward 

electric light in every room 
$50,000. has just been spenton the 
petrons every modern improvements 
‘ence at moderate prices 

EUROPEAN PLAN. Thetpers 
feats at #) cents and table d'hote 
cents are famous. 
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NOBBY TURNOUT> 


Require everything to be in keep!°s 


stylish earriage, a showy harness at 
of thoroughbreds is not all that !s nec’ 
A horse to be active, sty!'sh and se: 
must be well. Yon feed proper!y 
nos all. You should feed also t's 
allow the hair to grow beantifally » 
GLOSBERINE. « For sale by a! 
GOODWIN & Co., Boston Agents 








are Dbecoming,but woe tothe woman tor 
are not. That woman had better have oe’ 
abat. They also are trimmed with w 
or bound with fianne! and with a fold 
red, dark blue, or brown around the 
Light gray felt bats are also extrars: 
trimmed with white mall. 


1a 


MERICAN 
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— MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY,JUNE 16, 1900. 7 
POETRY, 7 : On Her Majesty's Service. —— J ae ene gong YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. —— —— and Huser Inetl- | drese wasa — — coat, with bras 





, they assuredly would fad themselves gliding up 

of | to him where he sat ensconced In his comfortable 

J 

———— the village. The repute was not | arw@obsiria the house on the bill, and from the 
Position, for social position was not vantage ground of bis own fireside be wou!d 


ai 

wae iene omen Se See — yet | enucciate the correct attitude to be adopted 

and dweiil Sct that Joho Morgan's croft | gonserning the war aod its cons¢ q 1ences. 

at ae boase were som what more preten-| «7 tare my facs from the ofeesbal reports in 

the stri Ose of his peighdors; it was due to the paper there, where ye can see them fo: yer- 
wing originality of Jou Morgs0's | selves if ye want to,” were the closing words 


butions, a boff vest, a frilled shirt bosom 
01 F 
— —— wail and blae trousers. In the heated term, the 


same dress except nankeen trousers in 


VANISHED DREAMS. 

‘ream sweet dreams of perfect Diiss, 
nost to dwell in Paradise, 
+ with angelic spirits seem ; 

.en to awake In such surprise 
+ fod you are cast Co wn In gloom, 
with all the pretty visions fied, 

c lorging, co adt and vain regret, 


si-ce much enlarged, This property and a con- 
siderab\e fund were bequeathed in 1842 by | 
Ber jsmin Bussey to Harvard University, for a) 
school of agriculture and horticulture. It came | place of heavier ones, Crowds followed him 
— the porsession of the university in 1870; and | 86 long ashe was the gusstof the Pablic 
wo years later James Arnold of New Bedford | Exsbange, This dres ected 
| bequeathed to Harvard $100,000, to create bere by many of the wee sath — — 


BREAD AND BUTTER. 

My mother says, jf little girls 
Waot curly hair, they must 

Eatall their Dread and butter up, 
And specially the crust. 


8? very many littie giris 
In all toe wide, wide world 
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A 





A 


an arboretum and a professorship of tree cuit- 


will Ol! your aching heart instead, 


cis is life, the wise man said, 
ir disappointments we mast find 
‘oto sudmission, to Dring hearts, 
aod teach humility of mind, 
soemeth bard, and we rebel, 
Vet, if it is our Father's wili, 
at us accept our seeming fate, 
and hope that better will come still. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
~ yrestown, N. J. 


. 





VOCATION. 
| might cho se my simple lot 
ar trom the town and quite forgot, 
ip a sheltered Nook and warm, 
re | would bave a violet farm. 


4 


daffodils should me entice, 
wor byacinths with breath of spice, 
taup with ber painted hood 
r me should wither where she stood. 


stead of sheep upon the sward, 
» modest violet I should berd. 
stead of golden beads arow, 
»old see my Violet harvest blow. 


— 


der an arch of wild, wild cloud, 
w ap Opa: mountain dDowed, 

» a bumid world and cool, 
with winds and waters beaattful. 


talc 


what airs across my farm should fare! 
s sweet where pinks and roses are; 
: pinks and roses bide the face 

re a violet-peopled place. } 

sportest day of all toe year 

id fade withoat a violet’s cheer, 
y\-ible sweetnes! bid within 
aod folded up in swathes of green. 

ogh white and parple badss be born 

when Daffodl| his faming born 

er quiet Dill and wales shall sound 
acd stir the sleepers underground; 
what country Olis# can ¢qual mine, 
with violets for my flosks and Kine, 
with violets for my cora and store? 
What could a mortal wish for more? 

der a mountain papey dark, 

ved of the e gle and tne lark, 
and set too low for fear or barm,. 
ris | would bave a violet farm. 

Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 
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oo, 
4 MAY MORNING. 
They said to me, one evening in the May, 
a: dawn the apple bads will daret abloom,” 
| rose before the Dreak of day, 


Aoc 6 
And from my windcw leaned out Inthe gloom 
Or cbat sweet silence that enfolds the earth 
When Dushed beneath the solemn heaven it 
oe 
Waltice the mystery of a new day’s birth 


Acros the threshold of the eastern skies. 
Heavy with pearly dew ths orchard lay, 
tetretehing to the sweep of far off bill, 
otiess loveliest Duds of all the May, 
thelr own fragrance trembled and grew still 
Lappy longing for the unknaown light 
s one morn that, with its magic Kiss, 
sbange the Deauty of the r faith to sight, 
Toelr perfumed dreaming into waklog Dilss. 


A 


.] “ 
» 


zg, purely 
late the 
re safest 
the 


gb tsintest mist the stars looked down and 
sm\.ed 
A soft south wind caressed the swaying trees. 
abt Dird trilled two love no‘e#, clear and wild. 
A \am>ain answered from the distant leas. 
Faint aod more faint the restiess river's sobs 
Hose aad then fell to little q 1lvering thrills. 
My beart turned toward tne east, and by its 
: ‘ 
eard the feet of morn upon the bill. 


4 


Apa 


e rose glory fi tted overhead, 
was baptizsd with ite overflow, 


108, then sank, aad sank and 


eair 
e stars Diazad 


sb came over all the world below. 
‘asbiog tar across the Jingering night, 
A shaftof saniigbt, soattering the gloom, 
Made es | the sky one flash of tender light 
And all the earth one blush of apple Dloom. 
—Nancy Patten McLean. 
oan ; 
| would give up all the mind 
o the prim cl'y’s hoard cap fad— 
House with ite scrap-art Dedight, 
straightened manners of the street, 
Amcota voleed society— 
if so the swiftness of the wind 
Might pass into my feet; 
If so the sweetness of the whoat 
}to my soal might pass, 
And the clear courage of the grass; 
if the lark caroled io my song; 
If one tithe of the falthfalness 
if the bird mo her with her dreoa 
loto my selfien heart might press, 
And make me also instinct aco lt. 
—Kdwar. Rowland Sill. 
os 
Pink's FLIGHT. 
Time bears «ff upon bis wing 
Both the swaliow and the spring; 
L'te, and many a wasted day, 
A|l things fade like smoke away; 
Nota joy, not a hope can stay, 
Nor I, who like thee so; nor yet 
Thou, who dost my love forget. 
} — 
She is much like tae old, 
For they say—© shocking! 
She site on the flor 
When she pats on her eto :king. 
—Onicago Tribune. 
⸗— e 
Ab, me, I bave been driven to drink,” 
it Men say, but sakes alive! 
They generally act as it 
They had er) »yed the drive. 
—Baltimore American. 


oo 
1® Yowed she would marry for l»ve’s sweet 
sake, 
And she certainly kept be’ word; 
Sot she was tco sansible fer t) make 
A marriage of love absnrd. 
She married for love, but the trath is sad— 
} Was love for the moner the fellow had. 
—Onicago Resord. 


A 





igh (@ ar thought that be was great, 
‘\§ Might hae been outdone. 
ere were invented at that date 
trusts for him to ran. 
— Washington Star. 


clerked” somewhere down town alj 
ay 
*y did some sighing, and 
Mother, helng called away, 
ok herlivie hand. 
Sditinhitrcwn awhile, 
‘then he let it fall— 
mm! ed a sick'y sort of emiie, 
) murmured; “Te that alle” 
~—Ohicago Times Hera'd, 
— —⸗ = — 
When Doty oatle—alas! maokind 
is made of ilmey stnf— 
When Doty catle, wt grief we find 
It often calls a blo# 


“ 


reoping. A 
ganda pair 
a necessary: 
serviceable 


— Washington Star. 
rly, that \s 
o hie akin: ‘rlends of Penelope Ann 
ily by asing “ay hasten to wieh ber joy. 
11 dealers "or though she’s a bachelor maid she’s going 
TO Marry & aleay doy, 


7 
*o, 10 & ORne Of strife, the politician's wile 


o*lred, In ber aweet, wifely way, to Sout 
him 


w 


— 


o whom they 


ever wore 
eu wt 


white mu eahe rasd 
ia of Hanne, YORt Opposition papers salt about him, 
the orow®? —Chioago Record 


⸗ 
KIL a lle bird Nike that! 
0, for shame!" ehe erie 
| thought you'd Ike it for yo 
How sweet of you!" shes b a 
—Pailade 


stravagantly : 
” 


rees. 


personality aud caaracter, and to thatonly. It 
is true that John Morgan’s wife shared ber hu:- 
band’s distinction, but that wast Decause she was 
Jobn Morgan’s wite,—a qalet, motherly little 
woman, she reflected John Morgan's greatness 
as the moon reflects the rays of th) sun, by doing 
nothing but passively allowing King Sol to shine 
apon her. 
| Mrs. Morgan’s passivity, however, did not have 
the effect of causing her to be a nonentity in the 
| Morgan entity,—not at all; she was the means of 
| Completing it, and John Morgan without his wife 
would bave been like Punch without his bump, 
only bait a personality 
John Morgan was energy personified. His 
| Work was performed with all the vigor of a 
Stripiipg in his twenties, and io all matters 
affecting the public weal, concerning which men 
debate with the ireedom of irresponsibility, his 
voloe was continually heard. It was his upfail- 
log power of silencing an opponent that made 
| Rim so formidable an antagonist in the village 
Witenagemo}, and the ferocious, impatient ex- 
pression of his smooib, raddy countenance, 
fenced in as it was by a short, curly, white 
beard,’ brought more than one well informed 
Gebater to a stammerinog conciu.ion in a much 
| More effectual manner tnan a calmly reasoned 
6xposition from a more authoritative source 
could possibiy have cone, It somatimes hap- 


wherewith he invariably fortified ao argument 
which, standing by itself as a mere statement 
uosupported by external authority, might seem 
somewhat shaky; and the emphasis of the de- 
livery generally insurad silence, if not verbal 
acquiescence. Mrs. Morgan at the 0 posite side 
of the fire swiftly clicked her knitting needles, 
and with a faith beantifal in its simplicity recon- 
Giled without ¢ffort the numberiess contradic- 
tions—so they seemed to her—which character- 
‘234 her busband’s many ulterances in the courss 
ofthe day. 

Paw cf the villagers were in the way of re- 
ceiving daily papers, and so it happened that by 
the time when the weekly news budget sbould 
arrive a greatand and decisive battle bad been 
fought, and throughout the isnd the firet thin 
wall of grief was spreading and epreading, as 
Dames of men who had once been fathers, broth- 
ers, lovers, were placed upon the nation's list of 
dead. The sorrow wall was spreading dally, but 
ar yet it bad not reached the northern village 
and by Jonp Morgan’s co1ey fireside the chances 
of the impending fight were being discussed 
with an earnestness which the gravity of the 
situation easily rendered excusable. John Mcr- 
gan’s arrangement of the forces, as told to the 
rather upusually crowded audience, was sublime; 
but a diM salty, uof rtunate inasmuch that upon 





pened that a scrupulously fair-minded opponent, 
with labored utterance and remonstrating man- 
Ber, Sought to bold him tigbtiy to the point at 
issue, Dut the futility of the effort was only 
equalled by the thankiess reception it received 
at the bands cf a jsering audience rendered 
partial by long usage, and the invariable resuit 
was that the bewildered opponent baa to retire 
in aggrieved disgust from the unequal confilc:, 
to reappear on some future ooeas oa ano inter- 
ested spectator of the very drama in which he 
had played so sorry a part. 

There was somewbat o! a malicious genius in 
the man who had caused it at one time tobe 


& satisfactory explanation and solution of it de- 
pended bis entire position, bad arisen, and John 
Morgen was more than ordinarily loud volced 
and more than ordinarily aggressive apd em- 
pbatic,as obj sction after objsction, tendered with 
a quiet assurance and firm, were urged against 


| his theory. He bad ult+red Lis usual concluding 


dictum, batit failed to silence the persistent 
obj ctor, who went the lengt) of asking to be 


| shown where inthe public printacertain state- 


ment wastobe foun’, and Join Morgan, with 


| much external gravity and soul consuming per- 


plexity and suffocating wrath, was ostentatiously 


| hunting for a passage which be was well aware 
| Was not to be found in the rustling pages of the 


whispered abroad that John Morgan was an- paper. The deadlock thus occasioned was on 
able to read, that to him the writing of an epistie | the point of becoming irksome to the audience, 
Was aD UnKDOWn art, and that the weekly news- | when the outer door was opened and a nsighbor. 
paper which came addressed to: John Morgan, | on his way up from the postoffice, stepped into 
Esquire,” was, sofaras bis ability to peruse it | the heated circle and laid a letter on Jonn 
was concerned, simply & mass of inky, meaning-  Morgan’s knee. “It’s from the seat of war,” he 
less marks, and, furthermore, that it was due to | said sententiously, as he sat down. “A see ‘On 
the scholarly attalaments of his littie grandchild | Her Majssty’s Service’ on the envelope,” having 
of twelve that he was able to glean fromthe print said which he tbrew h'mself back in his cbair 


the misceliany of Droken facts upon which he | 
founded bis arguments. Oaly a genius could have 
conceived so preposterous a notion, and one 80 
mach at variance with the opinion universally 
entertained concerning John Morgan and his 
attainments. Read plain English! Now bad it 
been Latin—and witb reference to the malicious 
rumor he had been heard to suggest, merely to 
suggest or t) hint vaguely, that, as he himueli 
expressed ir, ** he might be able to take bite ou: 
of the Latin, too.” 

There was no denying the fict, however, that 
great as was the curiosity to. bear him read, 
actually to obverve him spell out and repeat the 
news, word for word, as set down in the paper, 
no one bad ever, so far as was Known, Deen 
ableto observe him accomplish the feat. There 
was & tale told of him— snd his detractors made 
of it whatcould be made—that one day as he 
satwith the newspaper ostentatiously spread 
outin front of him, a near neighbor of an ic- 
quisitive turn of min! desired to be told the 
news ofthe day. it was Knowa to toe iaterro- 
gator that the alleged assistant of tenier years 
Was absent, and there was that io his eye woich 
seemed to indicatea malicious expectancy. For 
the moment Jobn Morgan was nonplussed, bat 
quickly recorering bimseif he lay back ino bis 
chair. and, in a tone in which sympatby for the | 
untoward events was Diended witna restrained 
satisfaction at being abie to recite the tale of 
them, replied: * Oa, wrecks, George, shipwrecks 
on all bands; iv’s peetifal, iv’s peetifal.” Tae) 
print which bis eyes were devouring with so. 
moch avidity and from which be professedly was 
gieaning tae distressing intelligence was heid 
by bim upside down, and consequentiy the 
pictorial representations of steamers and sailing 
sbips, by means of whica enterprising sbipping 
companies are wont to attract the puoiic atten- 
tloa, were vatarally upside dowao a: weil, and 
the worthy maa’e conclasion was obvioas. A ship 
represented upside down asscrediy meant a ship 
wrecked. w atever the printed matter might say 
tothe contrary. Such was the tale, but Jobp 
Morgaa went on his way unnot'cing, an! left to 
his mapy believers woat task of actual verbal | 
refutat 02 might be necessary. 

II 

It was a matter fo: regretfal refisction to Jobo 
Morgaa and bis wife that they bad been but 
meagrely Dieesad in the matter of a family. 
There bad been born to them & son ano 
daughter, but the daughter bad passed from 
them even at the age when her presence bad 
become a necessity to the old people, an 
altnough years bad sped siace then, it w 
known that the mother had never ceased bitterly 
to mourn her loss; in secret, it is trae, for with | 
all the energy of his epergetic natare Jobo 
Morgan had fougtt against his grief; be would | 
Grive it away from him, and from others, too. To 
sorrow was useless, he roared, in wrathlal grief, 
reasoning with the anconvinciag logic of Diurred | 
common sense; it was worse Loan useless, It was- 
vain, it was—ab, God! and then he, too, broke | 
dowa. 

The boy bad gone into the army. Some people 
said that the step was a necessity of his failure 
in the more convential walks of life, but tne 
coold scarcely be, seeing that Jonn Morgan him- 
self was at the time cally impressing people 
with the fact that had he been sllowed to cnoose 
his career as & boy the trade of arms would bave | 
been bis choice; that was a career foramsn of | 
mettie, and what other? But Mrs. Morgan over | 
ner koltting .eedles mast needs again weep, | 
more and more silently and more and more sé 
cretly itis tia3; for along with the energy and | 
bustl+ and movement which characterized her 
lord and master, ia what from ber pointof view 
almost seemed a second bereavement, there was 
noticeable a faint irritability, as of a tired map 
striving to show that he is farfrom being tired. 

It was faintly noticeable, but it was there, and 
it did more to make Mrs. Morgan cease to mourn 
than alithe blowings and biusterings of rea- 
|goned wrathfal sermons which her busband 
coula infil ct upon herin a month. Fer the little 
woman bad a great, silent love and respect for this 
fresh, blustering spouse of bers, and as for Joho 
Morgan, it was known throago the village how 
nis reason almost left him for two dreary nights 
during which the doctor held it not improbable 
that bis wife would pass from him. 

It was only in the Otness of :hings that when 
the political horizo2 became Overcastand tne 


and wiped his forehead with his red pocket 
handkerchief, after the manner of one who has 


| done bis daty. 


III 

To appear to be moved at the raceipt of a 
letter, even with such high extern! credentiaisa 
as the o e before him, would have Deen un- 
wortby of a man of John Morgan’s high reputa- 
tlon among biz fellows; and walle a sudden 
paute of expectancy fell upon tae |.ttle assem. 
oly Jobn Morgan took up the letter leisurely,and 
glanced at the suoperscription with a careles~ 
negligence. * Ay, A see it’s on‘ Her Maj ssty’s 
Service’; A saw that at once from tne outside— 
jast so, jast ec.” Toe motiered exclamation 
concealed iis startled perplexity, and was in- 
tended to insinuate a perfect familiarity witb 
documents of this class. 

But there was po such trarqaillity evinsed co 
the opposite side of toe fire, waere Mrs. Morgea 
sat, her glasses ia ber hand, and her eyes star- 
ing In startlsd woader atthe Dias, cold-looking 
documen: which her husbdaod heid io bis hand, 
Her beart’s action had all but stopped at the 
Gret glimpse of \t,and she was waitiog, eagerly 


waiting, until the covering should be uafascened | 


end the contents divalged for good or iil. 
“Ivllbe from Sandy,’ she said faintly, and 


| the ten-ion evidenced by her vo'cs communi- 


cated itself to (huss arouad he’, aai tao com- 
placency gave way toagrave forboding. The 
situation had bscoms tragic. 

But beyond a swift giance almoit as of fear in 


| the direction of his wife, John Morgan made no | 
“1’s02 Har Maj ssty's service,” he kept. 


sign. 
muttering as he beat vver the document; " A 
noticed that on the outside—sy, A noticei that 
at once.” 


* Will ye no read it, Joho?” sa'd his wife, 


gently, aa she Dent forward and touched his 
oend, 

He started up violently at the tuvusb. *' 0’ 
course Acan readit. Waoatmakss ye tolak A 
cenia readit?’’ be eald, angrily. *' [i'll no taxe 
me long to do that.” 


The suggestio. of bis lilitsracy at sach a time, 


among so many of his fellows, brought bim to | 
| oimeeif with a shock, and he stragzied to resume 


his old important manoer as he 
siowly and with diMisalty to 
apfamiliar covering. 

There was @ terrible struggle going on in his 


proceeded 
unfastsen the 


mind. Herecognizsd that he was expected to. 


read the letter, and that imme diately—the silent 


gravi:y oftbose around bim told of an interest- | 


log, syMpatnetic expectancy —and the hour bad 
now come when It was for him, Jobo Morgan, the 
man of reput-d learning and the recognized 
leader In bis vative piace, to choose whether he 
was publicly to confess before all his fellows that 


ols profession of learning was a fracd, and that | 


he himself was and had been #n imposter among 
tbem ali his days. Gow could he ba abieto 
hold up bis head among them in future? Would 
the very children—the idea was torture, it was 
pot to be shought of; and yet, ou the other 


| band, when he thought of bis soldier son, and 
|what news of him tbe letter might contain 
| rushed upon bis miod bis resolv+ aimost gave 


way, snd he made as if to hand the letter to one 
of those srouod him. sut his vanity corquered 
evenashe did so,and inthe desperativo, de- 
+*pair and parplexity be held the letcer closely up 
to hie welloigh Dioodiess face and cleared his 
throat. 


Would be 80 very happy it 
Their hair were only curled! 


And can I be so seifis>, then? 
No, Ceoar mamma, I must 
Give other littie girls my bread, 
And specially the crast. 
—Fallerton L. Waldo, in Onristian Register. 





Last Tag. 
** Link, mink, pepper, pink, 
Bottle, mottie, fal! of ink!” 
” You are out, Bessie.” 
* Iok, miok,—” 


Della was counting out, and I knew I would be 
“it.” [donot liketobe it.” I never can catch 
anybody. They all get their fogers crossed just as 
I reach them. * Last tag” is lots of tan if you do 
not bave to be “it.” Minnie Reed is a little taller 
than I am; and I stepped behind her so that 
Della would skip me the next time round. Fanny 
Holt stood next to me, and she is so shy I knew 
she would Dot say anything if she saw me. I did 
Bot get counted, and Faony was “it.” She is 
short an? chabby and cannot rua very fast. Tag 
was pot much fun, after all, for we did not have 
to run apy to Keep away from Fanny. 

“Ive too bad to make Fanoy be ‘it’ any 
longer!” said Minnole Reed. “She is such a 
iittie thing she never will catch apy one, I will 
be ‘it’ now.” 

Fanoy came up out of breath, and she looked 





ure, 

——Lexington was the scene of the first battle 
‘f the Revolution, when Pitcairn’s British light 
infantry opened a fatal fire on the local mioaute- 
men, in lineontheGreen The Royalist raiders 
destroyed a few provincial military supplies at 
OCoacord, six miles wast, but were bunted back to 
Boston by the fast-assembling militia, losing 373 
men and barely escaping annibilation. The Lex- 
ington Town Hall contains statues of Hancock 
and Adams, and the Minute-Man of 1775 and the 
Volunteer of 1861 and many curiosities. 

——The first colleg+ bell which Harvard bad 
was brought from an Iallan convent, but when 
that was worn out the present bel! was put ip. 
In bis pocket Mr. Jones,tne bell ringer, bas 
carried a coin for years. Oathe ocbrerse side is 
& vDicture of the belfry, with the words, “ Piece 
of Harvard College bell,” and on the reverse the 
inscription, * Oast by G. H Helbrov®e, Medway, 
Mass. Rung by A. K. Jones from 1858 to ——.” 


ful and bistoric personages. 

——Trep ont Temple, on Tremont strest, along- 
side the Parter House, has long been the 
headquarters of the Baptiste of New Eogland. 
It occupies the site of the Tremont Taeatre, 
which ran from 1827 to 1848, and saw the 
triumphs of Murdoch, Vandenhoff, Sheridan 
Koowles, Jobn Gilbert, fanny Kemble, Oharlotte 


Elisier. The Baptiste bought it In 1843, and 





as though she was almost crying. The dimples 

came io her round cheeks when Minole told her 
she would be “it.” Then we had to make) 
believe chase her, or she would bave been‘ it” 
again the frst thing. 

Minnie cou! ! not run as fast asthe rest of us, 
but she eamso 0 Dear it that we had to look out) 
for her. 

She was “it” aloig time, aod she did not 
seem to mind. When we went home to supper, 
I said to Minnie, * It was too bad you had to be 

it’ so long.” 

* I wanted to,” said Minnie; “for Fanny al-| 
ways cries, and Dells gets put out and goes home, 
and Annie says we did not play fair, and—”’ 

* And what do I do?” I asked, 

Minnie laughed. * You look injared, and do 
| Othave a good time.” 

I said ** goodby” then, and went into the house; 
but I kept thinking about our game of * Last 

” 

















| WhenlI woke up ip the morning, my white 
frock and lovely blue sash were hanging on a 
chair ready for metoputon. Lald not feel as 
bappy as Lexpected to. Mamma came in and 
belped me dress, and she asked me if my head 
sched. “A little.” I told her. She said the 
teesh air would make it all right. 

Mamms gave mea buach of forget-me-nots to 
take ln my band, and I started off to Sunday 
scbool. I met Fanny Holt at the squire, and we 
went the rest of the way together, 

Fanny oid pot bave ona white frock,and she 
did not bave any fiowers. I would have given 
, ber some of minsif 1 had hada large bovg 1et; 
| Dut if I divided them, they would pot show much, 
| {t waea pity Fanny had no flowers. 
| MBarther along more girls joined us, andat the 

vestry door we met Minnie. Minnie did not 
bave on & white frock, eltber; and she had only 
a few pansies in her hand. Put she looked smi'- 
ing and happy, and [ wondered why 1 did not 
feel as Minnie looked. 
| Minnie put ber arm arouad Panny, and gave 
| her balf of her pansies, and wolsperea something 
to her. 
* Why, Minnie Reed! Woy did you not werr 
| your white fro:k? ’’ calied out Dalla Vox. “ She 
| has the loveliest new frock!" said Della to the 
| restofue. Minnis !ooked back and sbok her 
| bead, bat did not say anything. Fanny loored up 
| ather bat did not ask any questions. Minnie ts 
@ good friend to Fanny and Fanny looks at he 
8 if she thought there was nobody like her. 

I wanted to sit with Minnie myself, *' but if she 
ratver bave that littie Fanny,” I thought, “ why 
—T!'ll ohco 6 some one alse.” 

I arked Lwora Parkertosit with me. She bad 
on a white frock, bat she was beginning to out- 
arow it; and she bad only a sprig of evargreen ip 
|herhand. I kept looking at the evergreen and 
thinking of Minole’s pansies, until J :.was tired of 
it, and then [ offered Laura haif of my forg +t me 
aots. 

Se was so pleased! Thesmiles kept comirg 
arouid her month. My bead began to feel, bet- 
ter, and [ did not fee! so out of sorts. 

When the o-gan bDeganto piay, Laura whis- 
peret: “‘ITamgo'ngt>telli you a sacret. Yes 
terday I heard Mioole ask Fanny if she was 
gong to wear a whits frock toisy, and she said 
$26 bad no whits frock to wear. ‘I'll be the 
only one!’ she said. ‘O11, no!’ said Minaie. 
‘I am not going to wear white tomorrow.’ I 
snow she meant to uatil tiat minate,”’ 

“Miocle Reed ts the qaserest girl I ever 
saw!” I said to Leura. 

* L love her!” said Laura. 

I loved her, too. Evreryboly loved her. I 
wondered if anybody loved me. It was better, 
I thought, to be Minale ina dark frock than me 
in a white one. 

“It le not what you wear that makes you 
happy ” J said to Laara. 
| © No,’ sata Lyara; * it '¢ woat you wear it for 
| amma said it would msk+ her baopy if I would 
| be willing to wear my ola white frock, it would 
| save hers0 mach work. Andi am glad I did it. 
Ityoa 4) tilog: for s»ms 019 eis+, yon feal 
| better than if you do things for yourself. Minnie 

told me that, and it’s tra.” 
Oa my way home lI sawa little boy hunting 
| sround in the eraes beside the road. * Have you 
| jot anything ?” I asked him. 
| 7 am looking for violets,” he said. 





| sick. and she sald she should feel better it she 


} naval forces on the E iropean station. 


“ Abem,” he began.* “ Daar Father and ’—but could look at some flowers. Is it too early, do 
his voice dwindied away; be could not bring you thiab?”’ 
nimeelf to say “mother” with that terror-| “ Yes, indeed!” I told bim, 
stricken face opposite him. “ This is to say— | do?” 
abem!—that I am well—qilte well ’’—ere a) How be stared! ‘“ Prime!” he said. He 
heavy fit of prolonged cougning overtook him— thanked me and ran off, asif afraid I would 
“ well, and hoping you are the same, Love— | change my mind. 


“ Would thes 





war cloud did at laet burst, the village should 
walt with a complacent curiosity to hear what 
Jobn Morgan bad to ssy befcre making up ites 
wind definitely on tne issues involved in the 
confilct; and while the nightly iittie crowd as | 
sempied at the postofise dogmatiz 4 consider | 
ably concerning each tresh piece of news, there | 
was siways lett open a looph le for escape, or, | 
rather, regret, should the pos tion to be taken up | 
by John Morgan when he appeared make a te- | 
cantation necessary. Toe posto se, ponding the 
arrival of the evening mal), Was the village of 
Bt. Btepren’s, and Jobn Morgan represented | 
equally the positions of Bpevker, Leaver of the) 
House, and, when necessary, the whole opposi-| 
tion, There wat consequently 50 litle conster- | 
nation and nota little wonder wheo the time 
came that Joho Morgan ceased altogether from 
hie attendance at the scene of debate, and those 
who were skilled io noting euch things dated bis 
| abeence from the day on whieh news came to 
him that ble soo’s regiment was ordered on | 
active service. * Ho's feared for the day's news, 
and that’s what's tre matter wi’ him,” seid one 





of such unepartaniixe concuct, although they 
| emiled furtively as certain ioud voloed deciama 
tlope copceroing the virtue of bardihooc kept 
ringing In their ears; and they listened tn silence 
when Jobo Morgan, loud-voloed and emphatic as 
usual, gave it as bis explanation that the post 
wae always late and the evenings were cbiily as 
winter drew pear. 

At was the case of Mahomet and the moun- 





' 


ahem !—love to all at home—hoping you are the 
same, from your affectionate son, Sanpy.” 
He forced a laugh from bis parched throat as 


he lamely congiuded the woebegone epistie, and’ the day before Easter. 


even to himself his voloe sounded far away 
“ There’s no moch news in toat-o1 Her Maj- 
esty’s service—from the seat 0’ war.” 

AD oppressive silence prevailed throughout 
the little room, and the vacuous smile woich 
Jobo Morgan strove to assume died away drear- 
lly on bis lips, and his white head fell heavily on 
his breast. His reading wasa ile,and instinct- 
ively they ali knew It. 

There was asiizht movement in the stillness 
ofthe room as a venerabie looking 0d man 
stepped forward and took the letter In bis hand. 

“ Maybe A can read itfor ye, John,” he said 
simply. 


Slowly he pulled his glasses trom their case, | 


and with much care acj.sted them on bis fore- 
head, “Sir,” he began, as he held the letter to 
the light, * I regret to bave to inform you’’—and 
then he stopp2d abraptiy. 

* Neebors,” he said qaletly, tarning to those 
around him, “this ie no place for you now,” and 


asthe last of them glided in silent swiftness | 


out of the room there fellupon his ear the first 
tow moan from the stricken mother as she 


received the dread intelligence of her soldier 


son's Geath. 

And all through that dreary, miserabie night 
Jobo Morgan, as one of bis reason bereft, kept 
muttering to bimeeif, “ Oo Her Maj saty’s service 
—Majesty’s service—A saw that at once—lrom 
\he seat o' war,”’"—Biackwood's Magazine, 

——The annual average and variations 
temperature Varies Dat little lo places, while it 


immon th nee she sald, bat held bim MAD, And the villagers did not speak in dispraise | rane up to great extremes in others, It's said to 


vary not more than 6° In parte of the Weet 
Indies. At Singapore the variation isabours ye 
At Quebee the difference is often 60° detween 
July aod January. At Fort Oburobil| the differ. 
ence is 86°. Parte of Siberia it ie 100° If 
seldom raises to above 05° at Singapore, ander 
the tropics, while in New York and Paris it goes 
up to 104", It has been known to go to 117°in 
Oaliforula, 


Yes, it: oes feel better to do some things for 
some one else. Bat no matter what I di4, I kept 
thinkiog of the game of “ Last Tag” we played 
I think if I had even 
worn a dark frock I sbould bave kept thinking 


| of that game. When I went to bed the last thing | 


| In my mind was 

“ Link, mink, pepper, pink! ”’ 
| The next afternoon we meton Datia’s lawn. 
| Let as not play ‘List Tag!’” said Della. 
| * Nobody likes to be‘ it,’” 
“Ido,” said Micnie. “I do,” said Fanny. 
Ido,” said Laura. 
The other girls were surprised, 
| “Fdon's!" Leatd, “ But I want to plar tag, 
|}and I wanttobe'it’ antill have caught every 
|} one «f youl” 

The g rie clapped their hands and cheered. 

* You would oot ¢o that,” I said, “ if you 
, knew the reason I am ,olng to be so williig to 

be'it’ I cheated the day before Kaster. I hid 
behind Minute, eo Delia would not count me.” 

I almost cried, | was so ashamed of mysell; 
| and I would not have them sce meory for any- 
thing, 

What do you think they did when thay beard 
that? Every one of these girls came upto me 
acd gave me a hug. 

When Delia came up, she whispered, “ I bave 
| cheated lote of times when I have been counting 

oat, bat l am not going to any more! " 

Krerytbing goes better than 't did at playtime, 
and I think my playmates are the loveliest girls 
| in the world. —Mildred Norman, in Register. 


: HISTORICAL, | 


——Vork Warren, built In 1888-60, on George's 

| Island, bas @ garrison of Wederal artilieriste, 

|} and commands the narrow entrance of the her- 
bor with an armament of four hundred canton. 
Port Warren was fally garrisoied during we 
War for the Uaion, and beld io durance thou- 
sands of Uonfederate prisoners, Including Alex: 

, ander H. Stepnens, Mason and Slidell, Buckaer, 

| and mauy generais, besides disloyal civilians 
from the Border States. 














remodelled itfor free services. It was burnt in 
1852, 1879 and 1893, and as often rebuilt. 





The Olid State Street Fxchange. 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
The walk onthe southerly side of State 


street from the corner of Congress street | 
to Kilby street, on the corner of which | 


was located for many years the New Eng- 
land Bank, was known as the Pablic Ex- 


change, where the merchants of the city | 
met between the hours of one to twoor a) 
| little later to interchange basiness views 
Here old en- | 


and consummate bargains. 
gagements were carried out and new ones 
eutered into. It was not unusaala half 


century or so ago when trade was brisk to) 


find the crowd extending into the driveway, 
almost the upper portion of the street being 


taken up with the merchant princes of Bos- | 


ton inthe purauit of tradeand commere3. 
That Boston had its Pablic Exchange long 
before the residents of the present day 
were born is conclusive from the published 
title of a littls book which lies before us 
as we write, viz, “Trial of Toomas O. 
Selfridge, Attorney at Law, Before 
Hon. Isaac Parker, E:q.”’ for killing 


Charles Austin on the Pablic Exchange | 


in Boston, Aug. 4 1806. In a volume of 
Kaminiscences, 1847-1897, printed and pab- 
lished by the president of the Naw Eagiand 
Matual L'fe Insurance Company, whose 
( fice was for many years on the corner of 
Stateand Congress street?, where the Pablic 
Exchange began, he alindas to the killing of 
Austin in the following words: 

“Ol the members of the company who 
were living when I entered its service in 


1847, there is one, a retired admiral of the, 


United States Navy, Admiral Toomas O 
Selfridge, father of R3ar Admiral Thomas 
O. Seifcidze, lately in command of our 
Toe 
father is now living, ninety-six years of age. 
In connection with the rare age to which 
Admiral S:ifridge has attained, still being 
in fair condition of heaith for one of his 


| years, let me stata an interesting fact con- 


cerning As father, which occarred in 1806, 
at atime when party politics ran nigh; in 
fact, they were so high in this old town of 
Boston that each political party projected a 
celebration of the Fourth of Jaly. The 
Federalists held their festival in Faneuil 
Hall and the Damoocrats on Copp’s Hill, a 
spot fall of historic interest at the north 
end of the town. 


The Democratic paper of the day asserted 
thatthe Federalists did not pay for their 
dinner, and Benjamin Austin, who was 
chairman of the Democratic comm|ttes, was 
very active in giving publicity to the report. 
Thomas O. Selfridge, father of the oldast 
admiral in the navy, wasastroog Federalist 
aodan able lawyer. He posted Benjamin 
Austin as a coward, liar aod scoundrel. 
About one o’clock of the same day Charles 
Austin, son of Bapjamin Aaust'n, mat Self- 
ridze on the sidewalk oo Stete strest. in 
ront of where the cfiice of the New Eagland 
Life Insurance Company used to b3 at 39 
State street. Ii te not kKnowo who began 
the affray, bas it is certain that Aas.io 
stra: k Salfridge with a cane and that Salf- 
ridge shothim. Austin fell to the ground, 
and, without speakiog, expired. 

Salfridge immediately gave himself ap to 
the law and was tried for murder and ac- 
quitted by reason of jastifiable homicide. 
I shoald not have mentioned this event had 
it not occurred upon the siteof our own 

| sidewalk, in one of the historic streets of 
the town, and were not Salfridze’s son, at 
this writing, new ninety-six years of age, a 
baby of two years old, when Aastin fell 


| dead at the feet of the elder S alfridze. 


It was not until the year 1842 that the 
merchants of Boston hada place to retire 
to for consultation or to get into ont of the 


| rain except to use the hospitelity offered 


them by the various insarance offises which 
lined both sides of Stata street, as far 


downas Kilby street: Bat the crowd had | 


become too vast to be accommodated in this 
| Manner, so in the year above mentioned 
an edifics was erected near the centre of 
State street on the southerly side, extending 
through into L'ndall street a distance of 170 
feet. In it was located the United States 


| postoffice,a pablic reading room, a restan-| 


rant, kept by, at the time, the well-known 
caterer Fer‘inando Gor!, with various 
rooms for offices. Bat the building was 
never the success its founders supposed is 
would be, It continued to be occupied for 
pablic purposes until jast before the great 
fire of 1872. A large portion of it was lease:t 
to the U alted S ates Government for use by 
the Sab Treasury. Upon its being vacated 
by Government it was remodeled, and 
opened to subscribers as the ‘new Mer- 
ohants Exchange and Reading Room.” 

In 1846, the Boston Exchange Company 
was represented by Robert G. Shaw, Peoel⸗ 
dent William P. Winohester, Samuel Hen- 

/ehaw, John Lamson, liaac L'vermore, 
| Thaddeus Nichols, Anarew E Belknap, 
| Thomas Lamb, Charles R Codman, Charies 
| H. Mille, Henry Lee, PaolloS Shelton, ‘I’, 
|B Cartie, directors. Edwin P. Whipple, 
| superintendent. Mr. Whipple was the well- 
| known writer and essayist, who.e memory 
| etill Ingers among the literary minds of 
our country. 

It was not an unusual thing a half century 
| or a0 azo for Daniel Webster, when in the 
| olty fora reat from his daties in Washing- 
ton, to take a walk on the Pabiic Exchange, 
where bis presence nearly always caused an 
| ovation in his honor, for he was not oolya 
| great public servant, bat an especial favor- 
ite with the Boston merchants, to most of 
whom he was personally known. His usual 


Ané only the filling of this Gate remains to com- | 
plete the history of one of Harvara’s most faith. | 


Cushman (her febut), Ellen Tree and Fanny, 


or moreago. Sat off by a bell-shaped beaver 
hatthe wearer was avery noticeable mark 
| Of observation. 














BRILLIANTS:- 


* Four things a man mast learn to do 
If he would make bis record true: 

To thiak without confusion clearly, 
To love bis fellow men sincerely, 

To act from bonest motives purely, 
To trust in God and heavan securely.’’ 





Let’s take this world as some wide scene 
Through which, In fra)! bat buoyant boat, 
With skies pow dark and now serene, 
Together you and I mast fi pat; 

Bebolding oft. on either snore, 

Bright epote where wa might love to stay— 
| But Time plies swift bis fiving oar, 

| And away we speed, away—awav. 


—Thomas Moore. } 





It ls enough— 
Eaougb—jast to be good! 

To lift our hearts where they are understo dd; 
| To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go uospperse4; to smile back in God’s face 

With the glad | ps our mot.ers used to kiss. 
Ab! though we miss 
All else bot this, 
To be good is enough! ” 
It’s vo In titles nor in rank; 
It’s no 10 wealth like Lon’on Bank, 
To purchase peace and rest; 
Tt’s no in making mu2skie mair; 
IV's no in books; it’s no in lear; 
To make us truly bDiest; 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
Bat never can be blest. —Burns. 





Thou, toc, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O anion, strong and great! 
Humanity wit) all ite fears, 

Wito all the hopes of tuture years, 

Is banging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmsa wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
Wha: acvils rang, what hammers beat, ; 
Io what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear pot each sudden sou id and si0ck— 
’Tis of the wave and not the ru0k; 

Tis but the fi sping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gaie. 

In rp te of rock ant tempest’s roar, 

In spite of faise ligate o 1 the shore, : 

Sail oo, por fear to breast the sea! 

Oar hearts, our hop ss, are all wit. thee. 
Oar hearts, our hops, our prayers, our tears, 
Oar faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

4reé all with toea, are ali with thee 


—Longtellow. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT, _ 











--+-Li¥oe 1D tas preseat, that you may be ready 
for the fatore.—narlss Kingsley. 

++» We koowG)100; oy defi itiag Him, bu: by 
lovingly obeylog Him.—J, 8. Riggs. 

--+Palih in God’s inflaite love is the only 
ocean which is deep enough to;}drowa every 
trouble. 

--+-&9 we have oaly one life we are only 
required todo ons great work, and that is to 
serve God. 

---» 8 We mast render an account of every idle 
word, 30 must,we likewise of our idle silence.— 
Ambrose, 

.Oao WHO shoul1 susc3e4 Io thinking, speak- 
ing aad acting a>w jast as Jesus did, would do 
jastice neltaer, tothe exampls of Jesus nor to 
olmeeif. 

+++» Tois world in jali ite activities, in all its 
relationships, ip all its proper ends, in all its 
legitimate epj»ymants, is none other than the 
bo 188 of God; and this life, properly iaterpreted, 
properly pursued, properly regarded, the gate 
of heaven.— George A. Gordon. 

--» No} prayer, nt aaast of yfalthfalnass in 
your caillog, not a self-denying or kind word or 
deed, not a waarin3ass ot palafainess endured 
patiently, nota da‘y parformsd, ino; a tempta- 
tlon resisted, bat it ealarges tne whole soul for 
the eadless capacity of ths lovwa of Go4d.—E. B. 
Pusey. 

-...Whep & man begins to do wrong he cannot 
snewer for himself how far he may; be carried on. 
He does not see Daforehand, he cannot know 
where ne will iid himsodit; after tae sinis com- 
mitted. O16 false stap forces him to another, 
one evil coacession reqaires another.—Oardine) 
Newman, 

---- Tne everlasting sourca of phsnomena is 
none o:ber tiaajthe inflale power that makes 
tor righteousness, *Thou canst not iby searching 
find him out. Yet pot thy trast jin him, and 
sgainst thes the gates of hell; shall not prevail; 
for there is neitaer witdom nor understanding 
nor counse! against the Eternal.—Jonn Fiske. 


J SCIENTIFIG. 


——Dr, Woolard of Oolambian sUniversity 
maintains that the old estimate of the atmos- 
phere’s waigutas eqial to that of a shell of 
mercury tairty iaches thicxjall round the earth 
is incorrect, and assigns as a maximum limit to 
the mass of the atmosphere one-:welve hun- 

redth that of the earta aud a miaimam limit of 
one ten-milifonth, a very,wide range. 
——Voeryemsli paccis.as Of waist anys &taa- 
| dency to fali slowly in still air, while a very 
light upward :current will bs enougi to keep 

‘hem from dssceudiag at.all in the case of very 

small particles. It has been shown that the 
| globules of water forming a fog or ;cloud are 
|} each compored of a film of water condensed 
upon a particle of dust, and the cores are solid 
instead of gaseous, as the old theory indicated, 
| ——A falling mateor gives out: great heat, jast 
as a bullet is sated woen it strikes the target. 
Some have conjsctared taat a vasi stream of 
these littie hailstones raining upon the sun sup- 
plies ite fael. But if the wnole mass ofjthe moon 
| were putinto a stons crusher, broken up, and 

thrown against the sua, it would barely furnish 
heat for a single year. And no sach weight 
|} could possibly appro voa the sun without} our 
knowledge. 

——Sappose a solid shaft of ice two miles 
#quare to be extented liks a bridge across the 
gulf which separatss the earth fron thesun. If 
a track were laid 00 Its surface an express traip 
running a: full speed woald require more than 
150 years to traverse it. Yetif the whole beat 
of the sun were tarn +d upon it for a single sec- 
ond it would be maitad, and in a few second 
more, all, even to the raliroad train, would drift 
away as Vapor. 

——Prof Avgelo Mosso of Turin, a celebrated 
Italian Gavant, Who receatly visited this country, 
was areatiy impressed by our gymnasiums and 
athieticeports. He thought it especially admir 
able that physical education was carried to so 
bigh a degree here withont any military object. 
Toe American boys and giris in point of 
phys’ que, be says, are far superior to those of 
{ aly,and he confesses that he had © only to look 
at the passers by io the street" to be convineed 
how mash more devel ped and strong they were 
than »ie compatriots, 

——Boattered in evanescent cloudiets through 
the alr near the earth are many odors, Balloon: 
iste fad reason to Delleve thatthe most power- 
tul of these exhalations do not reach far upward, 
while difasion laterally is sosiow that the 
sali of ull of limes was olgputoon minutes pase- 
| log through a tube three feetioog, bat the wind 
thaueporte the odors far aad rapidiy. Rev, Jobo 
M. Bacon, WhO bas been livestigating the eubd- 
jot. mentions a amoli of Duralag fat that was 
drawa by the wind lutoasctream much more 
than seven miles lung but of little width. He 
mento as the record of & Ooa\'’s Crew that was 
|} enveloped io a dense wreath iof wood smoke 
| wheo four bunired miles at sea; and also that 

ofaemell of primeval forests that seemed to 
have been borne by a cyclone across the Atlantic 
to the coast of France. 
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Predestination, or the Horse as 
a Matrimonial Agent. 
BY @. A, TAUSZEKY. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Jane 4, 1900, 

It would be difficult indeed to unearth a 
greater enthusiast of the trotting horse then 
George Travers,a young man of 18, who 
had migrated to Si. Louis from one of the 
large Eastern cities in the early part of the 
708. 

Favored by fortune with the requisite 
“ wherewithal” he soon indulged in that 
most recreative of all pastimes, the drivivg 
of a trotter, and his soon became one of the 
most familiar faces to be encountered a'ong 
the speedway (then known as Page avenue) 
any fine afternoon. 

Daring the balmy and invigorating morn- 
ings of springtime his great deliaht con- 
sisted of a spin out to the old “ Abbey 
track,” where the crack reinsmen of that 
day were jogging or speeding their charges, 
a process which Travers watched with the 
keenest interest, as it farnished him pot 
alone with an abundance of pleasure, bat 
served as an excelient lesson as to how tv 
train and drive a racer as well. There 
frequent visits gradually brought him into 
contact with the trainers who were located 
at the track, among whom might be men 
tloned the names of such masters as Jin 
Rutherford, Tom Best, Nat Colvin, Dve 
Carr and others of equal celebrity, and witb 
whom the inexhaustible subject of horse 
was ever the foremost of the topics gene:- 
ally discussed. 








With his inherent fondness for the noble | 


steed it was but natural that Travers shoald 
mature into a competent reinsman and 
horse educator himself, and ere long he 
gained quite a local reputation for subduing 
vicious and ill-mannered horses, which 
feat he accomplished by his careful study of 
each individnal case. 

One of his horse friends, a turf writer, 
had extended an invitation to Travers to 
join him in a tour of inspection to the farm 
of the Hon. Nerman J. Coleman (editor of 
the Raral World, and Secretary of Agricult- 
ure during President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration), which was gladly accepted. It 
was an ideal spot, and possessed all the 
natural advantages which assist the stock- 
man to a saccessfal pursuit of his business. 
While viewing the surrounding scenery, 
there loomed up in a distant meadow a 
handsome dapple gray cols, and a closer 
scrutiny afterwards disclosed the fact that 
he possessed all the fine points which the 
connoisseur could wish for in a trotter. 

Travers appeared so elated on beholding 
this equine beauty that he determined in 
his own mind to possess him if he could, 
and it required but little bartering before 
the gray colt became his property. It was 
mere play work to break the gray to ride 
and drive, by reason of the vast intelli- 
gence he possessed, together with the 
sweetest of temperaments. Travers con- 
claded to go a step farther in his education 
by teaching this pet some remarkable tricks, 
and which would have put to shame many 
a so-called “ trick horse ’’ performing at the 
circus. But our young friend aimed at still 
greater attainments for his horse, and not 
until he had brought Waverly to that point 
of perfectiun whereby he could drive him 
without reins and bridle did he consider 
his labor to have borne him the merited 
reward. 

The roadites out on Page avenue and 
pedestrians along the streets, noticing the 
briderless, reiniessShorse marching through 
the thoroughfares, guided by the motion of 
the whip alone, stared in mute astonish- 
ment commingled with not a little fear for 
the safety of the driver, and as not the least 
trivial accident had ever marred these out- 
ings some wiseacres persisted in prognos- 
tloating that “some day ” this fool hardy 
young man would yet come to grief, but he 
never did. 

In glancing over the pages of a turf jour- 
nal Travers discerned where a class just 
suitable for Waverly would be trotted at 
Detroit. He concluded to take his horse 
there and was soon arranging affairs to 
make the journey. ‘I shall be back in a 
couple of weeks or so,’’ said he to his land- 
lady, and Geraldine Claridge, her daugh- 
ter,as he bade them goodby, ‘' but in the 
event that lam absent for a longer time 
you may attribute this tothe defeat of my 
horse, whose punishment in consequence 
would be that he, instead of the cars, will 
bring us back here.”” But the fickle god- 
dess smiled her best upon Waverly, who 
won his race In easy fashion, and both 
horse and owner returned triumphantly to 
St. Louis, the latter fully conscious of the 
laurels he had achieved, while the former 
appeared to understand to what extent he 
had pleased his master. 

Arrived at his lodgings, his hostess and 
Geraldine greeted Travers back with all the 
warmth which their constant intercourse of 
four years had inspired in them, and while 
these greetings were in progress his ear 
caught the sound of songand music, ema- 
nating from an adjoining room, to which he 
listened with enraptured attention. He 
said not a word, but in response to his in- 
quiring glance Geraldine volunteered the 
information thatan additional member to 
the household had been gained during his 
absence; thatthe young lady whose rendi- 
tion had just so deeply impressed him was 
a friend from the East, who had come to 
pay her a protracted visit. 

Later In the day Travers received a for- 
mal introduction to Miss Hilton, whose 
fluent and charming conversation kept him 
at her side some hours. Yes, Geraldine 
had told her how kind and brotherly Mr. 
Travers had been ever since he first made 
his home with them, “and she likewise 
mentioned the beautifal horse you have, 
whom I believe you call Waverly,” said 
Miss Hilton. On the following afternoon 
Travers was preparing to take his accus- 
tomed drive. It was not infrequent that 
Geraldine had shared this luxury with him, 
and perhaps from this, as wellas from other 
marks of attention he had paid her at vari- 
ous times,she may have persuaded herself to 
believe that George loved her. Bat froma 
sense of courtesy to a stranger in a strange 
clty, more than from any other apparent 
cause, Travers had invited Miss Hilton to 
join him on this occasion, to which propo- 
sition she cheerfully consented. 

While assisting his companion into the 
vehicle Geraldine appeared at the open 
window, her brow clouded by an expression 
of wounded pride, which Travers bad reason 
to attribute to this little attention he was 
bestowing upon another of her sex. Once 
under way, these young folks chatted on 
merrily, but finally Travers grew unusually 
grave. Had Cupid darted his arrow so 
swiftly that the world became so suddenly 
and strangely transformed in his eyes? 
Yes, it seemed as though he had been in- 
voluntarily drawn to admire this new-found 
friend whose every word fascinated and 
thrilled him into ecstacy. 

His attachment increased in intensity 
day by day, a fact which did not elade his 
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friends and those who protessed friendship 
for him. The latter, however, made light 
of this infatuation, which they pronounced 
to be but the birth ofa youthfal dream. 
Travers would not listen to these mockeries 
but thonght his part. It is true he had bat 
just passed his 224 year, and yet his convic- 
tions were those of a man of far maturer 
age. He felt that the die was cast,—thai 
this was no passing fancy which had pene- 
trated his soul, and from which he would 
make no effort to retreat if evea that were 
possible. 

Fally resolved to plead his cause, he 
sought an interview with Miss Hilton, but 
she, instead of encouraging his suit, had 
begged him to desist,and her demeanor 
from that moment on toward him grew 
cooler, even distant, the inte:pretation of 
which likewise puzzied and harrowed his 
brain. 

In the interim Geraldine had been a 
silent observer of the state into which 
Travers had lapsed, and thus plainly divin- 
ing the cause of the latter’s neglect of her- 
self determined tothwart the progress of 
this threatening romance. The Olaridges 
resorted toall their known means of di- 
plomacy inan effort to regain their infia- 
ence over Travers, which they had latterly 
forfeited, bat their efforts proved in vain. 
He was resolved upon his course and 
would brave all forthe attainment of his 
most sacred wish. Nothing daunted, he 
would plead his cause anew, and with this 
object in view he joined Miss Hilton in a 
stroll one evening, and there laid bare his 
heart and soul to her. She listened to him 
with respectful attention and then said: 

‘* Mr. Travere, itis beyond my power to 
reciprocate the love which you so lavishly 
bestow upon me. Daring my brief 
acquaintance I have discovered in you some 
beautiful traits of character, and to say 
that I esteem you most highly would bat 
mildly express the tender respect which 1 
entertain for you. The barrier to the 
acceptance of the generous proffer of your 
hand and heart I shall now confess to you: 
I am already betrothed to another.”’ 

This declaration had the effect of placing 
Travers in so unhappy a frame of mind and 
completely crushed that he felt as though 
the executioner’s axe had descended and 
decapitated him. Yet what anodyne was 
there now left for this unhappy youth, 
whose lofty dreams of bliss had been so 
ruthlessly torn from his expectant bosom? 
He said not a word, and Eloise Hilton again 
broke the silence: 

“ Under existing conditions,” said she, 
“ T have concluded that it is most advisable 
forme to return to my home, and this I 
shall do without loss of time. My friends, 
the Claridges, have evidently grown weary 
of my presence, and besides, the time for 
my marriage is not now so very far off.” 
She assured Travers again and again of 
her great appreciation of the many kind- 
nesses he had shown her, and as to how 
largely he and Waverly had contribated to 
make her sojourn such a very pleasant one. 

The time for Miss Hilton’s departure for 
home had arrived. By way of preserving 
for each other some little memento of the 
friendship now so firmly cemented between 
these young folks, Eloise Hilton had given 
Travers a trinket she had constantly worn, 
and which he had always admired; while 
he presented his fair friend with a hand- 
somely bound scrap book, containing the 
follo@ing lines, written in his own hand: 

To love is painful, it is true, 

And not to love is painful, too, 

Bat, oh, what gives the greatest pain 
Is to love—and not be loved again. 

For some time after Mise Hilton had left 
for her Eastern home Travers had shunned 
the society of his friends, and was but 
seldom seen in his former haunts. There 
was but a single thing left which received 
his old-time carefal attention, and that was 
Waverly. He loved his horse now more 
than ever before, forin him he beheld the 
object cf the caresses and tender strokes 
accorded by her whom he prized above all 
else. Eventually tiring of his monotonous 
existence, Travers resolved upon a change 
of scene, and remembering many kind 
friends and relatives from whom he had 
parted in the East some years before, he 
was preparing for a visit to the place of his 
nativity. Waverly, of course, was not to be 
left behind. How could he trust this jewel 
to the care of other hands than his own? 

The gray-garbed guards of Fairmount 
Park, the equestrians, those on foot or in 
vehicles, one and all craned their necks in 
an effort to get a glimpse of the phenomenon 
giiaing along the wide avenue of Philadel- 
phia’s panoramic pleasure grounds. It was 
nothing more or less than our friend 
Travers, who had arrived buta short time 
since, and was taking an airing behind 
Waverly in his accustomed fashion, without 
lines or bridle, that had awakened the good 
Qaakers to this sense of curiosity. 

Arrived at the Strawberry Mansion, 
which Travers was in the act of passing, 
and where a large gathering of pleasure 


seekers were complacently seated on the | view and ascertain if the proportion and angie |: 
veranda, a feminine voice calling “‘ Whoa ” | SOrrect ae well, from that view of the limb, as rr 


stattled this multitude, and in the same 
instant Waverly halted, and in so doing 
violated for the first time the direction of 
his master, whose whip had indicated that 
the horse move slowly along. Before 
Travers had time to chastise his horse for 
this act of disobedience a young !ady ap- 
peared at the side of his vehicle, and to the 
delight of George Travers he once more 
beheld the ideal of his dreams, the fairest 
object of his waking thoughts. Eloise Hil- 
ton was not now the reserved and distant 
girl she had at one time been to Travers in 
St. Louis, indeed, the pleasure of this meet- 
ing proved an equally gratefal boon to her 
as it had done to him. 

It required no coaxing on his part to have 
Eloise share the seat of his vehicle the next 
few hours, for she expressed herself as 
being fairly charmed at the opportunity to 
have Waverly take them along the beautifal 
scenic Wissahickon Heights. Here they 
exchanged their vows of eternal fidelity and 
love—for she had quarrelled with her fiance 
and broken the engagement in consequence. 
When they had reached an abropt tarn in 
the road, where the overhanging trees ob- 
scured the view from all sides, Eloise made 
but little resistence to the kiss which 
George called ‘“ the sealing of the compact.”’ 
“ Bat,” retorted Eloise, pointing to the 
splendid Waverly, ‘ here is the instrument 
to which we are indebted for the consum- 
mation of our present and fature bliss.’’ 





Shoeing Horses. 


Much is being written on the subject of shoeing 
horses, and many people who seem to have ideas 
that claim to be original have gone into print in 
various writings, intended, of eourse, we will 
say, to give gratuitous information as to the out- 
come of their long experience, with a view to the 
many beneficial results that may be obtained by 
the animal and his owner also, the latter more 
particularly in a pecuniary sense. 

In the opinion of the writer no man can cor- 
rectly true and balance the foot of the horse 
anless he thoroughly understands the anatomy 
of the foot and leg and is well acquainted with 
the articulation, also the action of the tendons 
and muscles, so that he can feel within his own 
brain jast how their work should be done, and if 
it is not being correctly done feel how, by correct 
farriery, the feet can be so proportioned 
and shod that their angle to the limbs 
they support may make correct locomotion 
natural and comfortable. It is the simplest 
matter in the world to shoe the fee 
of a horse correctly. The trouble with the 
people who lay pretences to being expert 
in farriery, and tne cause of their many failures 
is that they experiment toomucb. They try so 
many different methods, and they use so many 
queerly constructed shoes and other contrivances 
to accomplish their object, whereas, a close ad- 
herence to nature’s laws would make so easy of 
accomplishment what they are after and furnish 
them the most gratifying results. 

The foot of the horseis nothing but a horny 
box, containing but two bones, the coffin or 
peda! bene, the navicular bone and a portion of 
the smalier pastern bone. All that is necessary 
for correct farriery is to keep this horny box at a 
proper angle to the limb It supports, and conse- 
quently have it so shaped as to be also in correct 
proportion. This, it would certainly seem, is not 
difficult of accomplishment, in fact, to the writer 
it appears to be an easy task. The correct way 
to accomplish the desired results is hinted at 
further on in this article. 

Task you to print from the electrotype sent 
you, and which I ask youto carefully preserve, 
to be returned to me, the tendons and ligaments 
ofthe fore leg of the horse. This cut, though 
used in my book “ Shoeing Horses” long ago, 
and withdrawn from sale, is not claimed by 
myself to bein any sense original, but it is recog- 
nized as a correct print of the anatomy of the 
leg and foot. Now, I ask how often do any of 
your readers find an anima! standing on bis fore 
egs in this upright, strong and plumb position. 
I can show such in my own driving mare, and she 
bas been so tor six years. As itisa correct po- 
sition, is it not of the utmost importance that 
much care and thought should be given to the 
subject of farriery, so that one may be enabied to 
locate in the animal this perfect symmetry, this 
correct articulation? 

Oanahorse utilize bis best efforts if such a 
position does not maintain? Most assuredly he 
canoot. The pose of the limb is unquestionably 
produced by the proportion of the foot and its 
angle to the limb it supports. If both are correct 
then the horse must stand and must move with 
comfort and accuracy. It cannot be otherwise. 
It is not at all difficult to create such a correct 
proportion and angle so that the limb msy 
assume this graceful anc strong pose. Why, 
then, when all must be done at the base of the 
foot, with the foot itself, will people resort to the 
use of the many artificial contrivances that they 
adjust to the surface of the foot when such 
appliances are not necessary, and at least 
productive of only temporary relief, where such 
is required, and with the inevitable result of 
ipjary to the joints, tendons and muscles? 

Guessing and blundering is not a correct 
practice of farriery. Oao must have some basis 
to start on that is at once reasonable and 
rational in trueing, balancing and shoeing the 
foot of the horse,if he expects to acquire desirable 
results as the outcome of his efforts. The foot 
cannot be trued and balanced by any one, in the 
writer’s opinion. by taking it in hand and looking 
down over its surface. The only way to obtain & 
correct proportion and angle, it seems to me, is 
to stand the animal barefooted ona perfectly 
level floor, look down the leg and be sure it is in 
the centre of the foot; then look at it from a sid 





aide ite pore ip the fcot Bavirg by this 
metbo¢c obtained what would seem to be the 
proper proportior, and the correct angle of the | 
footty the limb, adjast a shoe to the foot that | 
will not interfere with but will carry out this 
proportion. It is easy; don’t, therefore, surround 
the matter with so much mystery, for if you do 
you will find yourself “ all at sea,” and the pro- 
portion you have so accurately obtained will be 
lostto you by the adjastment of some ridic- 
ulously constructed shoe that will throw your 
leg all out of angles, and strained jolots, tendons 
and muscles must result. 

In recen: issues of your paper! note some 
remarks on this subject that may, in fact, do, 
suggest some comments. “ Trained Eye,” quite 
an important sense to possess in the practice of | 
practical farriery, makes some suggestions. 1 

| 
| 





clip, to be printed here, the following from his 
article headed ‘* More About Horse Snoeing ”: 

I think if there were more men that knew how | 
to — * A... the poor dumb animal would | 
not ap se such a fas 
of these would-be farriers. > oe = 
would be less Kicking on the owners’ part, and 
we would have sound, better gaited horses, 
When we find such men, fault will not be found | 
wee tho eaten Sey om, See t am sure it will be | 
—— oF ry at present, all things 

Yos, “ Trained Eye,” thoseare good sugger- | 
tions, but when you say, “When we find such 
men, fault will not be found with the price they 
ask,” oto. | must say“ Pardon me, but there’s | 
where you are away of. That's just what is the | 
matter. Horse owners in this part of the) 
country pursue almost invariably the ‘penny | 
wise and pound foolish’ policy. They are not 
willing to pay a fair price for the services of one 
who is expert in farriery. It makes no difference 
whether such owners keep their horses for | 
racing purposes or for pleasure driving, 
the cheapest smith, the one who will shoe 
their horse at the least cost, is the fellow. 
they are looking for all the time. A gen-| 
tleman who keeps horses for pleasure driving, 
and keeps a profit and loss account of what it) 
costs him to have them shod, obtains mighty 
little pleasure in driving them. He might as 
well think of keeping an account of his club 
dipners, etc. The farrier’s bill is the smallest | 
part of his expense, but it isthe one thing that 
bothers bim most in squaring up bis profit and 
loss account. He pays from $235 to $35 per 
month to board each of his horses, but if a shoe | 
ing Dillon each of them amounts to more than 
about $2.50 per month he must straightway find | 
some cheap smith who will do it for less, 

Now it is utterly impossible to correctly prepare | 
the foot for the shoe, level such shoe perfectly | 
and fit it cold, as all shoes snould be fitted, ana 
adjust the four shoes tothe feet of a horse in| 
less than one and one-half hours, andtwo hours | 
time is more frequently consumed in doing the | 
joD properly. Nowif the smith receives but 
$2.50, a low price for correct shoeing, how can | 
he pay his rent, buy stock, pay his help and) 
make any money for himself in such a business, 
making a day constitute nine hours? Hecanif. 
he has four such jobs each day get just $10, say | 
$60 per week. Hisexpenses wil! be here in the | 
city at least $35 (more likely $45) of that, and | 
he is not sure of being busy all day every day at 
that. 

The cheap smith can make money shoeing | 
horses at balf the price named above. He can 
shoe 12 animals in one day the way he goes at it, 
and of course he makes in this way $15 each day 
to the expert’s §10, or $30 per week to the good | 
over the amount received by the expert. He gets | 
a shoe that is about the right size; his man hacks | 
away at the foot, then he heats the shoe, burns | 
the foot down to It, and on It goes. Such shoeing 
can be done at the rate of one horse, four shoes, 





in about three ofan hour. The owner) 
pays the smith $1.26 and thinks he has done a. 
smart th in saving a like amount, and he fool- | 


nes that bis borse is just as plumb as | 
ve been if an expert farrier had shod | 
bim. He does not Know, and be does not care, 
shat this burning of the feet of his horse is ruin- 
log them. He does not realize that this unevenly. 
fitted shoe is sure to strain the joint . tendons | 
and muscles of his horse until the animal goes | 
ame, and thep the owner “ kicks.”’ 
! Now this is not special pleading. 
Dave a forge of my own. I don’tdo cheap work | 
and my business is prosperous. [I am simply 
speaking of the regular custom with horse 
owners. I do not shoe owner’s borse thax is 
correctly for less than 85 for the 
first shoeing, and frequently charge much more 
tban that, yes, in serious cases quite a consider- 
able amount more. As to my succsss, my many 
customers can best speak on the ubject. I am 


because I | 


and if gentlemen expect to have) 
sound borses to drive. 

I quote the following, also from the pen ot 
“ Trained Eye” : 


“ Tam sorry there is not a law compelling men | 
to tack upon their walls a license showing that 
they have had the proper ischooling to fit them | 
for their work. What I bave at stake is the | 
price and time spent in blacksmiths’ shops.”’ 

Yes, this is very ‘suggestive, but who is to be | 
judge of the “proper schooling”? The horse 
owners rarely know anything on the subject, | 
and they more rarely spend any time to learn. 
You would say then the veterinarians. What | 
do they know of farriery? They do not teach it, 
in any college in the world. he owner is, 01 
course, aware when bis horse is not correctly 
shod, but he does not know how he should te. 
shod. He simply changes to some other cheap 
emith, and finds himself “ out of the frying pan | 
into the fire.” | 

Avother very important matter In this connec- | 
tion is the great necessity of having the shoes 
removed.often enough to keep the feet correctly 
troed and balanced. The shoes should never be. 
allowed to remain on the feet more than four 
weeks without removing. I bave them re 
moved from my own horse every three weeks. | 
The feet grow, almost invariably, irregulariy, | 
and evenif the shoes are not worn out they 
-hould be removed and the feet trued, though | 
the same shoes, if evenly worn,—rarely the case— 
may be put back again. 

R. BOYLSTON HALL 

23 Berkeley street, Boston, Mass. 





the money is provided by German Peat Moss. 





O. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston. 











PRIEST'S 





No. 9 Electric Power Grooming & Clipping Machine 








Used by all the Most Prominent Horsemen. 


HAGMAYER’S o rretee OINTMENT 


Relief 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR INFLAMMATION. 


pee’y cure for Th-neh, soratebes. Broives, Bpeed Cracks, Lamen« — 
beso Ohafing, Galle, Sprains an? ail Skip Decep nn & 


Price Per Can, 25c and 50c 







Price Per Pound, 8100 


Put Up in 1, 2, 3 and 5 Pound Cans, 
WHAT THEY SAY I8 80. 


Fern OLIFP STOCK FARM, 
PROVIDENOE, K, I. 
Frank 8, Dugs: 
Dear bir: Piease send by 


wy vatLe. N. V. 
RANK 8. DU aE, EsQ 
* Sir: Your Haudy Ke- 
best Srticie Tb ~ eee te ~ | express one 2 can Hand 
rticie I have ever found | exp 
for Thrush, «racked Heels | Rellef Ot~ tment. Y| Dear Sir: Piease send 
Yours very trul | OBC dozen boxes of your He 
E. E. FOKER Saive. Will give you , 


and Cute, ous my experierce | 
mited, . 
wens Driver of Kentucky Union, | '®°O™™er dation if der ire 


Yc urs truly | 

0, &. BALDWIN, . 

Driver and Trainer for W. Lady 4% 
E Sper. Home of Directom, we orre 
2.0614, Copeland, 9.09%. gr 000, Wilark. 2.1144. 


Prepared only by FRANK 8. DURE OO , 41) Market St, Wilmington, D— 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere, Send 26c for Sample Oan 
Veterinary 


SOMERVILLE SY edtiine 


ANTI-FE VER MP DIOCINE cvres Fevers, Obiils, Conugh*, Influenza, Found . 
tion of Lungs, #tc. Price, 5c and gl. ; pepeetaiinenats 

Antt-Pain or Colic Medicine cures Oolic, Indigestion, Cramre, Bcourt, Difiiculty on sta 
Price, #1. Us! aM KER cINiIMENT, CLFANEST AnD BEn os. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicize. SOME BVILLE VET. MED. CO., Butta). 


KALAMAZ00 FARM 
KALAMAZO0. M 
FRAYK 8. Durg, Keg 


Yours truly 
KALAMAZUO FAL: 
W. H. Browne, Ma ave 











a x 


N.Y 


JAMES FORGIE & SON, 10 Merchants Row, Bosioy, 


Manufacturers 
and Importers of 


HARNESS, HORSE 
, CLOTHING, Etc, 


We carry the Larges; 
Line of 


UP-TO-DATE 


Horse Boots in New 











|GILLIAM’S 
CUSHION BIT 


The Safe Rellable and Practical Bi 


For Colts or Aged Horses. Stops Side Pullers 
and Luggers and the only Bit for tender mouths 
has Soft Chesks and Mouth and is NOT in“ated 
Sold fbyj all the Leading Harness S'ores 







GILLIAM’s 





CUSHION -»» PRICE $4.00 NET... 
“BIT Sample Bit sent direct ‘from the Factory oo 
No. 520. receipt of the price. Send us your name anc a4 


Bizes 44%, 5 & 6% In. dress and we will mail you about Apri! lst tie 
finest and most complete. Horse Boot Oatalogue ever issued. 


GiIGLTIAM MFG. CoO., Canton, oO. 





TWO-MINUTE ATTACHMENT, 


In order to introduce above Attachment we will send one prepaid 
to any part of United States or Canada, on receipt of $5.00. It is 
made to fit any harness and make it complete. 


Price The Stalker Bit 


Made with a solid non.corrosive 
nickel ring, with a twelve strand 
cable corej centre, covered {with 
medicated raw hide, ‘making ‘it 
the STRONGEST LEATHER 
BIT in use. 


OVER 70,000 SOLD. 


Beware of Imitations, i 


To make Sure, see that the name 
“ Neil Stalker’’ is stamped in- 
side the leather check. 


THE STALKER MANF. CO, - - HARTFORD, CONN 


20th CENTURY GOODs... 
365 Days Ahead of Them Al! 
THE UPTO DATE ..... 


HORSE BOOTS 


That's the Verdict of all Who 
See Them. 


Lightest, Cheapest and 
BEST BOOTS Ever Mac 









































Neater 
Better Fittin: 
More Durab!: 


Bold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Send for Oatalocue t 
THE EACLE-WINKER MFC. CO., Newark, N.'J.,.U. S.A 


Hand Power Clipping... . MACHINES 


Power Clipping and Grooming 
Are the Accepted Standard. 


34 Years’ Experience, 


We've Made Halr-cutlins 
Machines for 34 Years 


Our experience means much to you !n ao 
Our Olippers clip cleaner, faster and !ovxe! 
than any other; our combination Clipping *°° 
Grooming Machines perfectly clip and cles ⸗ 
horses, better, with less expense, labor *°° 
time than any other—from 20 to 80 horses 
hour perfectly groomed. Our machines are the 
best that experience, ekilled labor and mstcr'* 
can make, and the price is the most econom * 
quality, service and durability considered 
circular telis all about them. Send for o! 


AMERICAN SHEARER MEG. [1 


(NASHUA, NW. H., U.S.A. 


HAZEL 


Distilled by us for over Twenty Years 

















—_ 





DULD'S WITCH 


Is the Standard. 








A HARD Day's WORK should bringtherew a | >4tisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. For full particulars *” 
of a good bed for your horse. The best bed tor regard to the best Witch Hazel in the world and samples of samc, 


address 


S. W. GOULD & BROS., Malden, Mas*- 






